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The Relations Between Rome 
and Russia 
il]. Endeavors Toward Reunion of the Russian 
Church With Rome 

Although Russia never formally broke with Rome, 
put was rather gradually drawn into the schism in 
consequence of its dependence on Constantinople, 
1 long time elapsed before contact with the Popes 
was established, chiefly due to the fact that Russia 
was for centuries cut off from intercourse with 
Nestern Europe. Dominated and harrassed since 
he 13th century by the Tartars, the nation found 
t difficult, after their hold had been broken, to 
rater into relations with the West. The Polish- 
4ithuanian wall, reaching from the Baltic to the 
b3lack Sea, prevented all communication and com- 
merce with that part of Europe and the world. 

In the 15th century, at a time, when all of Chris- 
jian Europe was facing the Turkish menace, the 
thought of Reunion gained force in Constantinople, 
and led to the Council of Florence, attended by the 
Metropolitan of Kiev, Isidore, who resided in Mos- 
cow. Together with the Greeks he signed the acts 
of Union, and after his return to Russia sought to 
carry them out. But the clergy, and the people 
wwhipped into fanaticism by them, would have noth- 
eng to do with the proposed changes. Isidore was 
deposed, and the last trace of the Union vanished. 


The conversations also of the famous Jesuit An-. 


conio Possevino (1533-1611) with Tsar John the 
Terrible led to no results. The wars with the Poles 
und the excesses committed by the latter during 
the tsarless times of the 17th century widened the 
oreach between the Orthodox and the Latins, the 
Roman Catholics. 
Almost two centuries elapse during which noth- 
g is done to promote Union. The coming of the 
Jesuits to Russia, where they established themselves 
under Empress Catherine II., and their extensive 
ucational endeavors were the first factors to again 
arouse interest in Catholicism. ‘The literary activ- 
ty of the famous author of the book Du Pape 
‘egarding the Pope] Joseph de Maistre®), who 
ded in St. Petersburg for a number of years, 
ted a marked intellectual influence, as did also 
‘rench emigrants, who had sought refuge in 
a!) ; as a result a certain interest in Catholi- 
1 was aroused among the members of Russian 
r society. Naturally there could not be a 
1821; Catholic publicist; appointed Minister to 
‘sburg by the King of Sardinia in 1802; remained 
capacity until 1817. 
> French Revolution. 


question then of mass conversions; but here and 
there individuals, particularly from the more highly 
educated classes, returned to the fold of Rome. 

The man to first give expression to the thought 
of Reunion of the Russian people with the Church 
of Rome, was the intellectual dictator of Moscow 
in the thirties of the last century, Peter Tschaada- 
jev. He declared, in his “Philosophical Letter,” 
published in 1836: The West has a culture; Russia 
has none. Why this difference? Because the peoples 
of the West have received an education common 
to them all, emanating from the Catholic Church, 
which has ever endeavored to lead the peoples 
forward on the path of evolution. Russia, however, 
has received the faith from Byzantium, from a dead 
church. Separated by schism from the rest of the 
world, Russia could have no part in the European 
intellectual movement. “We Russians,” Tschaada- 
jev wrote, “are Christians, but the fruits of Chris- 
tianity do not ripen for us. Aye, we are Chris- 
tians; so are the Abessinians.” And this inferiority, 
Tschaadajev continues, results from the “insuff- 
ciency of our dogmas” and the absence of union 
with the Catholic Church, which, as opposed to 
Oriental particularism, represents a unit such as 
Christ willed. These shortcomings, says Tschaada- 
jev, arise from the fact that Russia, in the begin- 
ning of its church, drank from a poisoned well, 
miserable Byzantium, an object of contempt to all 
peoples. ‘here is indeed Christianity and Chris- 
tianity. There is a Christianity of union, of life— 
Catholic Christianity; there is also a Christianity 
of dissension, of sluggishness and of death—the 
Christianity of the Orient. 

This “Philosophical Letter” had as startling an 
effect as would a shot fired from a revolver at 
night. Such frankness had till then been utterly. 
unheard of in Russia. The publication containing — 
the declaration was suppressed, the publisher exiled, 
the censor suspended from office. Tschaadajev 
himself was pronounced insane by ukase of Tsar 
Nicholas I., and placed under medical surveillance. 

Quiet again reigned in Russia. But Tschaada- 
jev’s thought, which had left a deep impression 
throughout the entire Slavic world, was not lost. 
The well known Bishop Strossmayer!), of Dja- 
kovo, became the impassioned champion of the 


11) Strossmayer, J. G. (1815-1905), Roman Catholic 
Bishop in Croatia; panslavist; labored intensively for re- 
union of non-Uniates with Rome; founded peoples’ 
schools, a Seminary for Bosnian Croats, a Picture Gallery, 
the South Slav School of Sciences and the University in — 
Agram. Opposed declaration of the dogma of Papal In- , 
fallibility at the Vatican Council. eng 
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idea, the Slavs must build a bridge for the reunion 
of the Orient with Rome. In order to influence 
wider Slavic circles, he founded a University which 
attracted young men from the Slavic countries. 
The most famous proponent of Reunion, encour- 
aged by Strossmayer, was a Russian, Vladimir Solo- 
viev'?). A profound thinker and brilliant scholar, 
he endeavored to construct a sternly logical and 
complete system out of what had until then been 
merely scattered efforts and scarcely a half-formu- 
lated chain of ideas. In his work: “La Russie et 
VEglise Universelle” (Russia and the Universal 
Church), developing a masterly design, he described 
the Russian church as an institution corrupted by 
Caesaro-papism, intolerance and nationalistic par- 
ticularism. He asked his countrymen whether 
Christ had wished to institute one church or more 
churches. 
source of all evil in the Byzantine origin of the 
Russian church. “This Russian people,” he writes, 
“purchased the evangelical pearl, entirely covered 
with Byzantine dust.” Byzantium’s fanatical hatred 
of the Roman papacy was communicated to Russia. 
“The Pope is the enemy,” says Constantinople, and 
Moscow repeats it. “Orthodoxy as a whole,” de- 
clares Soloviev, “its entire Russian idea, is essen- 
tially a mere protest against the position of world 
power held by the Roman See. But the Pope is a 
positive principle, an actual institution. What have 
you, m your churches, set up in place of the Pope? 
The Ecumenical Councils? But the lamed and crip- 
pled Oriental churches are not capable of convok- 
ing an Ecumenical Council. One should recognize 
the historic truth: the Papacy is not an arbitrary 
usurpation but a development, carried out according 
to law, of the principles, which have operated in 
the Church since the beginning and> which the 
Chur fh has never opposed.” 


The facts cited show that the lethargy, character- 


istic of Byzantium, which for centuries dulled the 


perceptions and energies of the entire Russian peo- 
ple, was shaken during the 19th century, and that 
active interest in the Catholic Church was aroused, 
though it met indeed with vigorous opposition. The 
Popes, who tirelessly watch over the world from 
their lofty. tower, perceived this change and believed 
the time had come to foster Reunion more-actively. 
_ The Great Pope Leo XIII took the first step by 

establishing personal contact with the ‘Tsar. When 


time ae a ie to the Tsar voicing his 
r, Concerning hes con 
Say J ™ 4 : Ne 
the 2 lapel v1 
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Like Tschaadajev Soloviev discovers the » 


favorable developments. ae : 


= Nihilistic attempts against the life of Alexander II 
were repeated again and again’*), Pope Leo each 


t 


indignation over the crimes, and: his joy that the? 
ruler’s life had been spared. On the 25th anniver-} 
sary of the T'sar’s coronation'*), Leo XIII againly 
sent him a letter conveying most cordial congratula-| 
tions, and availed himself of the occasion to petition\) 
the Emperor to grant peace and liberty to the Cath-} 
olic Church, at the time bitterly persecuted in Rus-} 
sia, almost all of the Bishops having been exiled. 4 

This letter did not fail to exert a wholesome in-f 
fluence. In October, 1880, a convention concerning) 
the appointment of Bishops and their rights respect-} 
ing the training of the clergy was signed by the Rus-§ 
sian Minister in Vienna and the Papal Nuncio} 
Jacobini at that court. 

Tsar Alexander II was murdered March 13, 1881. 
Leo immediately addressed a letter of condolence 
to his family and issued the marvelous Encyclical 
Letter Diuturnwm illud on the, essence, rights andit 
duties of the office of rulers. ‘The new Tsar Alex-B 
ander III continued the negotiations with the Curia, 
and in 1882 another convention was signed by the 
Russian Minister in Vienna and Nuncio Jacobini, 
regulating definitely the status of Catholics in Rus- 
sia. ‘The exiled Bishops returned to their sees andi 
the Pope could appoint Bishops to fill vacancies in} 
the hierarchy. 

‘Dark shadows overcast the relations between the 
Holy See and Russia during the reign of Pope Pius 
X. Encouraged by their alliance with the radical gov- 
ernment of France!®), the Muscovite powers gave 
freer reign to their hostility towards Rome. Once 
the Revolution, following the Russo-Japanese War, 
had been: suppressed, the exercise of “freedom of 
conscience,” granted under compulsion exerted by 
the upheaval was restricted more and more. Rome 
was treated with barely concealed scorn. evr 
isters were sent to the Vatican whose scandalous) 
conduct was a constant oe to the Curia. 


pained by the fact the 
the oppressed Catholics in 1 
a priest from Russia sai the saintly Pope: “Ho 

Father, we Catholics of, R: gsia will serve our Holy 
Church and Your Holiness aithfully even to mar 
tyrdom, but please give us good Bishops,” Piu 


Be bat little for 
e Paes realm. Whet 


folded his hands and replied, with tears in his eye 


in his simple manner: “Ah, my dear son, if 3 
but realized how difficult tts fp appoint a Cathe O 
swe pp Sepcehe 
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Tribal Religion and Welfare 
Among the Ifugaw 
The uncivilized tribes living in the Mountain 


Yrovince of the Isle of Luzon in the Philippine 
slands are very poor. The Ifugaw, who form the 


10st numerous tribe, cannot escape this classifi- 
ation although they have built up innumerable 
uce-terraces and have converted most of their 
Sweet potato fields. 


1ountain declivities into 
Jevertheless many Ifu- 
jaw say they arewealthy, 

few valleys even being 
‘own as the valleys of 
me rich; however they 
ave a different concept 
f£ wealth from that of 
1e European or Ameri- 
an, and, in fact, they 
re badly in want of 
1any things civilized 
1an absolutely needs, 
uch as clothing, a more 
omfortable house, fur- 
iture, etc. Their wealth 
onsists in nothing but a 
umber of rice fields and 
igs. 

Such real poverty is 
vidently a great obstacle 
9 civilization, whichcan- 
iot prosper among a 
eople who are _ not 
avored with at least a 
unimum of material 
vell-being. The civil au- 
horities realized this at 
mee, and by various 
wudable efforts endeav- 
red to providethe means 
rhich should enable the 
fugaw to acquire this 
ecessary minimum. 


of the religious customs applying to the cultiva- 
tion of rice. The Ifugaw believe that good crops, 
a plentiful harvest, are exclusively dependent 
upon the favorable disposition of their numerous 
deities. Hence every step in the growing of rice 
is preceded or followed by a sacrifice offered to 
the deities to obtain their protection and blessing. 
They observe: 

1. The Pangnga sacrifice, the offering of 1 or 
2 chickens before the seedlings are dropped into 

the rice-field ; j 

2. the Kulpi sacrifice, 
an offering of 5 of more 
chickens after transplant- 
ing the small_ rice 
sprouts ; 

3. the Lopeng  sactri- 
fice, an offering of 1 or 
2 chickens before the 
rice ripens ; 

4. the harvest sacri- 
fice, an offering of 5 to 
10 chickens ; 

5. the storing sacrifice 
after harvest, an offer- 
ing of 1 chicken. 

Even the poorest Ifu- 
gaw in the valley of Ma- 
yawyaw observes these 
customs, killing 10 chick- 
ers at the mvery= least 
while the harvest scarce- 
ly exceeds 50 bundles, 
the total valued at 10 
chickens, or 10 pesos. 
So-called rich people, 
owning larger rice fields, 
or several fields, corre- 
spondingly increase the 
number of the sacrificial 
victims, sometimes offer- 
ing pigs, and at times 
making supplementary 


‘hese endeavors, how- 
ver, do not seem to 
ave achieved the happy 
esults hoped for, be- 
ause the native customs 


Rey. F. De Snick, laboring in the Mountain Province, Isle 
de Luzon, writes regarding the subject of this photograph: 
“This is a fine type of Ifugao. Notice the ‘brass armlets’ 
on his legs. He uses his blanket as a turban, especially 
when travelling. He wears his pocket on the left hip as 
well as his big knife, which cannot be seen in the picture.” 


offerings (the Elewong 
sacrifice, before trans- 
planting, and the Lukat 
sacrifice, before eating of —. 
the rice stored for use — 


gain and again have 

aused them to end in failure. 
Among these native customs, blocking prog- 
ess and material welfare, the most important 
ad influential is the tribal religion of the lfugaw. 
t may be a debatable question whether or not 
1e Ifugaw can find in their own country the 
leans necessary to a minimum of well-being; 
lis seems hardly possible, at least in certain 
uleys. But granting this possibility exists, there 
‘no chance whatever that it will be realized as long 
; the tribal religion, a veritable tyrant dominating 
people, reigns as absolute master. Arguments 
ical Say gM this beyond a 


during the last months 
before the new harvest). It is quite an exception 
for these wealthy people to donate for sacrifice less 
than 40 per cent of the value of their harvested 
crops in observing merely the customs pertaining to 
rice-growing. 

This is true not only of the Mayawyaw valley 


but also of all other valleys of the Ifugaw, with- 
out exception, although the time or the purpose 


of the one or the other sacrifice may not De 
identical in all places; in several valleys the cos 
of the sacrifices i is even considerably higher tha 
the figures given. Ae 

Such are the religious obligations under ordi- 
nary circumstances. But when a typhoon is im- 


-minent, when a plague of rats or worms visits 


- 


ac 
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villages and fields, additional offerings are made. 


Sacrifices must ward off the typhoon, kill the 
worms, and drive the rats to the mountain tops or 
the neighbors’ fields’) This very year the rats 
have been the real harvesters in the rice fields in 
the valleys of Dukligan and Alimit, and the civil 
authorities, who wished to exterminate the rats 
by the methodical and generous use of arsenic, 
met with strong opposition on the part of the 
natives. The people pretended the rats would 
become angry and would destroy whatever was 
still growing; some said the plague was a pun- 
ishment sent by the deities because the people 
had neglected to observe some religious custom 
or other, carefully adhered to in the good old days 
before the coming of the government agents. 
Other stupid arguments are advanced, all based 
on superstitious religious beliefs. 


The religious customs connected with mar- 
riage are likewise a serious obstacle preventing 
material welfare. Like the cultivation of rice 
the contracting of marriage is also marked in 
most of the valleys by a series of ceremonies 
which, it is believed, consecrate or consolidate the 
marriage. Let us illustrate by a concrete example 
provided by the customs of the people living in 
the valley of Banawe: 


1. The family of the boy to be married sacri- 
ficed a pig, bringing the meat to the house of 
the girl’s family: the Mon-on rite; 


2. the family of the boy sacrificed a second pig 
and 4 chickens, again bringing the meat to the 
house of the girl’s family: the Tanig rite; 


3. the newly married husband and wife sacri- 
ficed 2 chickens and consulted the “bile-sac” to 
inquire whether or not the union would be fruit- 
ful: the Pahang rite; 


4. the newly married husband and wife sacri- 
ficed 1 chicken before definitely going to live in 
the same house: the Tikop rite. 


The cost of all these sacrifices amounts to a 
sum which is quite considerable for an Ifugaw. 
For example, the value of a pig is estimated at 
the lowest at 15 pesos, the price at times rising 
to 25 or 30 pesos, which would be the value of 
a complete house. At that I have not even in- 
cluded the cost of the great quantities of rice 
wine poured out for all participants in the feast 


On the base of these values, what is one to say 
of those marriage feasts at which no less than 
5 pigs, and very often cows or buffaloes are sac- 
rificed, to obtain from the deities greater wealth 
and a larger number of children? After such 
solemnities the family providing the feast fre- 
quently becomes the poorest of the poor, incur- 
ring many debts, which will deprive them for 
several years of at least a portion of the yield of 
their rice fields. Yet such feasts are; in some in- 
stances, repeated several times, as for instance in 
the valley of Mayawyaw, and actually absorb all 
that can possibly be spared. So-called rich men 


spend as much as they are able to raise and never iy 
succeed in improving their condition in life. 

I admit it is chiefly the pride of being called aj] 
rich man that determines individuals to give such} 
a feast; nevertheless the tribal religious customs} 
are an essential factor entering into the former, » 
and everything is done by way of sacrifice. Noff 
doubt, if this religion disappeared many useless 
and expensive sacrifices would vanish also; ag 
good balance would be established, the celebra-} 
tion of a few necessary feasts being allowed to} 


. u 
continue. 


(To be concluded ) 
Fr. LAMBRECHT, C. I. C. M. 


Kiangan, Ifugao, P. I. 


The Trend of Sconomic Affairs 
Compiled by F. P. K. 


Complaints have been common in recent years that § 
while business was in great volume, prosperity was¥ 
by no means general. The term “profitless prosper-§ 
ity’ was descriptive of the general situation. Thou-§ 
sands of old business houses were passing out of the} 
scene. Consolidations and reorganizations were the ff 
order of the day. Vast investments were being made 
to secure economy in production and distribution, & 
all tending to the concentraton of operations. The 
capital for this development has been provided either § 
by profits resulting from the new processes and 
methods or by the sale of securities (in recent years 
principally stocks), distributed through the stock ex- 
changes. The corporations leading in this develop- 
ment have been prosperous and in numerous cases 
a new vista of expansion has been opened up which 
appealed powerfully to the imagination. A “new 
era” indeed seemed to be dawning. In truth many 
conditions were changing, and the strength and earn- 
ing power of many of our business enterprises are 
so much greater than formerly that their securities 
are justly rated at a higher valuation. 


Admitting all this to be true it is nevertheless a 
fact that movements of this sort almost invariably 
go too far. 


The National City Bank of N. Y. 
Monthly Letter) 


Where these combines have brought into formal 
union members of hitherto competing businesses 
by lateral arrangement, or have spread horizontally 
so as to bring in other members of a series of pro- 
ductive and commercial processes, large areas of 
conscious government have been created. Techni- 
cal efficiency and elimination of waste, alike in costs 
of production and marketing, are thus attainable, 
and under certain conditions it may pay the monop- 
olists to fix prices lower than free competition 
would have left them. But, since the conscious 
purpose of this business government is to extract 
from the unified industry the maximum net. profits 
it can be made to yield, the normal results are a re- 


1) Nov., 1929, p. 158. 
oe SS 
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triction of production and a price considerably 
ugher than is “reasonable” in the sense of being 
ufficient to secure an adequate supply of capital for 
he investment market. In other words, the indus- 
rial unity of the capitalist system is being dissolved 
nto a number of separate autocracies whose rela- 
ions with one another are essentially hostile. For 
very price-raising combine extorts from other in- 
lustries, which need its product as raw material, 
lant or power, a price that diminishes its profits, 
vhile any tax it levies on the real wages of workers 
n other industries by high prices of commodities 
ither damages their standard of living or, under 
avoring circumstances, is thrown back upon 
heir employers in a successful demand for higher 
noney wages. Since industrial combination has 
een most successful in those departments of 
he metal, textile, building-materials and other 
mdustries, where larger regular demands for 
standard articles exists, its operations have ma- 
erially affected the cost of living of the poorer 
lasses, by depriving them of a large part of the 
sconomies of modern scientific production. An 
mcreasing proportion of the ordinary necessaries 
ind comforts in the standard of living of the 
workers and middle classes, foods, clothes, hous- 
ng, furniture, tobacco, amusements, is loaded 
with elements of surplus profits. This fact is con- 
sealed, partly by the essential secrecy with which 
nany of the price arrangements are conducted, 
vartly by the continued existence of numbers of 
small independent businesses which follow the 
rust prices and furnish a protective coloring. 
Many of the numerous processes through which 
‘aw materials pass on their journey to con- 
sumable commodities still employ the competi- 
ive price system. For though combinations in 
he manufacturing processes have bulked bigger 
n the public eye, it is in transport, distribution 
ind finance that the new economy has scored its 
xreatest victories. Banking and insurance 
maintain a thin semblance of free competition, 
lividing most large and lucrative business by 
ystems of well-recognized partitions. Whole- 
ale and retail trade alike in most staple com- 
nodities is organized to maintain ‘reasonable’ 
ywrices by regulating supplies and price agree- 
ment. Hence an increasing number of these 
‘commodities have at one or more stages of their 
ywroductive and commercial journey to the con- 
tumer been held up for ransom by some organi- 
ation in control of the market whose predatory 


rains pass into the final selling price. 
 - J. A. Hopson?) 


* ok 
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It has been the boast of Big Business—a boast 
choed by their camp-followers, the political econo- 
ists—that, if only the Business grew bigger and big- 
er, the wages no less than profits would grow big- 

and bigger. It was a wonderful utopia to which 


-?. 


) The Conditions of Industrial Peace. London, 1927, 
, 13-14. ; 


we were beckoned, where the lion and the lamb— 
beg your pardon, the master and the man—would be 
all happy together. Hence, trusts, mergers, syndi- 
cates, cartels innumerable. Yet the utopia is as far 
away asever. As G. K. Chesterton trenchantly puts 
it (G. K.’s Weekly, 10th Aug.), it is Jam tomorrow, 
but never Jam today. “Their (the Capitalists’) Big 
Business paying Big Wages,” says he, “is just as 
much of an unattainable Utopia as any of the 
Utopias of St. Simon and the Socialist poets. They 
are the real romantics. The same mystical illusion 
that misleads Mond or Ford is doubtless common 
to many commercial men, and is to be counted among 
the many good intentions with which they have 
paved the industrial hell. 


The Week, Bombay 
*k 


Sir William Perring, speaking at a conference of 
the National Chamber of Trade, England, said he 
hoped it would not be accepted that trustification 
would be the salvation of industry. 

It was only when the financier came into our in- 
dustries with his wicked interference and financial 
juggling that some of our old industries found 
trouble. 


If some of our old trades had remained in the 
hands of people who knew their business and built 
them up, and their sons who also knew their busi- 
ness had continued their control, we should not be 
in the mess that we were in today. 

Merging and the creation of great monopolies 
would not cheapen the cost to the consumer, but 
would put profits into the hands of those who cre- 


ated the trusts. 


The Link, International News Service of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society 


* o& * 


Branch banking throughout the United States is 
inevitable. The Comptroller of the Currency of the 
United States, who is charged with making recom- 
mendations to Congress for legislation toward assist- 
ing in strengthening the national banks of the coun- 
try, has already declared himself in favor of branch 
banking. Therefore, we may expect some action 
during the not distant future which will tend toward 
permitting the national banks to open branches 
within certain districts. The New York City banks 
are best able to engage in branch banking because 


of their present trained personnel and their large 


resources. 

We believe that everyone should own New York 
City bank stocks for the reason that the business 
of any large New York bank covers the earth like 
a blanket and that New York City banks which now 
appear to be large will be looked upon ten years 
from now as comparatively small institutions. 

Communication Addressed to the Clients 
: of Ralph B. Leonard & Co.3) 


*% Ok OOK 


Today we put our money and our credit out to 
work for us instead of working with them. Our 


3) Specialists in Bank and Insurance Stocks, N. Y. City. 
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wealth is no longer represented by titles to property. 
It is represented by titles to certificates of indebted- 
ness. ‘Theoretically we may still be in a position to 
assert over it the powers of direction and control. 
Practically we are passing these powers over to the 
banker. 

The banker, particularly the investment banker, 
is gradually acquiring a mortgage on the industry 
of the nation. ‘Through his vast resources and 
ability to organize the facilities of credit and distri- 
bution he dominates practically the whole field of 
industry and enterprise. 

GovERNOoR ALBERT C. RITCHIE, 


“Tmperialism of the Dollar’’*) 


Experience of a Cynic, Materialist 
and Atheist 
(Concluded ) 


During the month of December, 1919, and one 
evening after retiring to my “apartment” for the 
night, I discovered a large consignment of books 
were on my bed. These had been brought in by the 
afternoon mail. Upon examination I found that 
these were of Catholic origin. I rambled through 
all these wondering in the meantime who could be 
the transmitter. (I did not correspond with any- 
one.) ~I looked all through these papers trying to 
ascertain who had sent them; but I arrived at the 
solution, and it then appeared merely guess-work. 
But I resolved to thank whoever sent them just as 
a matter of courtesy. ‘Then I bundled all these 
books -up and was in the act of throwing them away, 
when I happened to notice a little volume on top 
marked: “God and Myself.” I detached this, mus- 
ingly, and mentally remarked to myself: ‘Well, I 
might as well find out what relation we really are; 
because some big galoot is always shooting off his 
face about this ‘holy joe stuff.’” And in this way 
I began to read the volume—thinking to throw it 
down after reading the preface. But the ideas por- 
trayed sounded logical. I like frank statements, and 
anything that can sound logical appeals to me; so 
I continued. I then got interested, and before I 
knew it, I had completely read this volume. I was 
up in the air then, for I did not know what to do. 
But do something I must. After mature delibera- 
tion, I decided that I would make a private investi- 
gation of the Catholic Religion and: ascertain how 
many things I could find wrong with it. Now I 
did not go to Catholic sources of information. I 
knew that as Catholics, they would certainly tell me 
that their religion was the only one. ‘That is a 
statement all sects make. But I was not going to 
swallow that. ‘Therefore, I collected all the old 
ancient histories I could find, and I obtained some 


literature, there existed not a doubt in m 
but what I could prove definitely, conclusively, once 


4) The Atlantic Monthly. 


modern encyclopedias and numerous other books: | helpful to others: 


containing reliable information. Then I began to — 
disprove the Catholic religion. With that array of | 
mind | 


_ it is impossible for any one to know too much abou 
the Catholic Church. We can never be too inti 
‘mately acquainted with Her. And it is also imp 0S- 


substantially that the said Catholic religion was#} 
absolutely right. Then I did not know what to do. } 
Finally, however, I reasoned: “Well, if it is cor-§ 
rect, you ought to accept it as such. Really there 
is nothing else that you can do. You ought to be? 
man enough to’ act upon the conclusions at which 
you have arrived.” And—that is just what I did. § 

I attended my first Mass before the Christmas } 
Day of 1919. I then understood for the first time 
what it all really meant. I could then understand § 
the why, and the wherefore of creation. I could} 
understand why I was living and the material use } 
therefore. These things were conundrums to me 
before. I could not then, understand them rightly. § 
I, therefore, interpreted them as best I could. Hence, § 
my version on life’s worth in a preceding chapter. § 
And permit me to say that I have continued my f 
research of the Catholic dogmas and their claims in f 
general; and if there is anything that is false about 
it, I have not as yet discovered same. I have studied § 
all about it—in so far as is possible during the time 
I have had—and I know that if there was something 
wrong with said doctrine, I could of a surety have 
long since located same. 

But I do not mean to assert that I understand 
everything about the Catholic Church. Far from 
that. Indeed, I know very little. There are so 
many, many things that I fail to comprehend, that 
really I should never make any statements per- 
taining thereto. However, I do feel that I should 
state my personal version of my own conversion: 
because with the exception of God’s knowledge, it 
is certain that I know more about my own conver- 
sion than any other. Therefore, the aforegoing 
document can be considered as a non-committal 
statement. There is nothing of material value that 
I hope to gain thereby. Instead, I have something 
to lose. But the loss would be material, so I cannot 
really be disturbed about that. Personal confirma- 
tion can be had of every statement contained herein. | 
Attestation of the truth contained herein can be had 
from any reliable source, | 
: Signed Tur AuTHOR 

As an afterthought, I make the following state-_ 
ment, hoping that it may be helpful to others: ¥ 

I have stated that I know very little about the 
Catholic Church. It is certainly obvious that my 
knowledge is not extensive enough to warrant my 
writing a document explaining same. No, far from 
that. But, nevertheless, these suggestions may be 


From my short experience, I have concluded that 


sible for any one to know the Catholic Church anc 
not love Her. To the ‘Catholic that is well versed 
eal 4 ; = hires 


. 5 \% 
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in his religion, these facts are known, they are 
definite and plain. And if the Catholic Church was 
known, as She really is, to all the inhabitants of the 
world—then we may be certain that there would be 
no other church. 


For the honest investigator, to the person who is 
seeking the true Church and to those who act upon 
their true convictions, I would advise: that in their 
investigation of the Catholic Church, to take all the 
churches, place them all at par. Have one grand 
array of the whole; examine the credentials of each, 
and call none a liar until you have conclusively 
proven so. But once anything is proven false; then 
false it is, and so it remains forever. Consult with 
no one. Every one has his idea of religion of some 
kind. Naturally he thinks his own right. But re- 
member his convictions are not your own. ‘There- 
fore, reach your own conclusions. (I make this 
statement because I realize that if you do so, form- 
ulating ‘your ideas and decision according to the 
afore-mentioned method—then the conclusion at 
which you will eventually arrive is a pre-ordained 
fact.) After you have made your decision—act. 
Then it is perfectly proper to consult with the supe- 
tiors of said Church. More, I do not need to say. 


This is the Method I Pursued 

As I have stated other facts, I might also add: 
That in my case, after I had made my decisions— 
I then went to the Catholic Church. I continued 
my studies under the auspices of Venerable Sister 
M. Celestia. How much she has helped me, I do 
not know. I do know, however, that I shall never 
be able to reciprocate in the tenth part all the kind 
acts that she has performed for me. I could say 
more, but at the end of other statements I might 
make, I know I would have failed to express the 
correct degree of appreciation and gratitude that I 
owe to Sister Celestia. 

Beside Sister Celestia, I have also to be grateful 
to Mrs. Mary R. Campbell, of San Diego, Califor- 
nia. It was she who sent me the first consignment 
of Catholic literature. This I ascertained after- 
wards. Reference is made to literature in document 
termed “Experience.” It was “Grandma,” as I am 
wont to call her, who gave me my initial inclination 
to climb upward. To her, I owe my Faith. And 
likewise, I find it impossible to express the correct 
amount of gratitude and appreciation that I owe 
her. 

_ I have read many books that were helpful. The 
Advanced Catechism helped me more than any 
other. However, it was Father Martin J. Scott’s 
book called, “God and Myself,” that started the 
revolution in thought. I found the Book of Fabiola 
very helpful and very interesting. Among the “Big 
Helps” is one small one that others would think 
insignificant. ‘There is a motto on our office wall 
that was placed there by a man called “A. Leon.” 
he few words are graced with some beautifully 
and-painted flowers, and the letters in the motto 
e also finished artistically by the same atthor. 
nd the words of said motto: “AND FOR FAIL- 
NG OF LOVE ON OUR PART, THEREOF IS 
LL OUR TRAVAIL.” By Julian. Someway, 


I get a new meaning out of that phrase every time 
I look at same. In other words: “Room for 
thought.” 

I do not write this afterpart as a guide for others. 
In fact, I do not write any for a guide. I just write 
it because I know it has been true in my own case. 
I hope that some little thing contained herein may be 
helpful to others. And everything contained in these 
documents are meant to be written in a cold, im- 
partial, and impersonal manner. ‘That is my way of 
stating things. Because, after all, I again say: This 
is merely a statement of facts. Regardless of opin- 
ion, this is true, nevertheless. Signature 

This signature is true and not for publication.) 

I do not care what disposition is made of this 
document.— Writer. 


More Bakery Goods, but 
Less Bread 

The wares to be found today in bakeries and gro- 
cery stores throughout the country reveal the gen- 
eral tendency of our people to indulge in luxuries. 
The producers, never slow to take advantage of the 
inclination of the mass to indulge even beyond their 
financial capacity in what they consider “the good 
things of life’, are doing their utmost to foster the 
taste referred to. One of the Food Markets Bul- 
letins, published by Bakers Weekly, reveals what 
this results in: 

“Due to changes in eating habits the sale of bread (both 
total and per capita) has dropped startlingly in the past 
few years. 

“Tn face of this, bakers are increasing the per capita sale 
of their goods. The increases, naturally, are in cakes, pies, 
and other sweet goods,” 


Among “Happenings in the Baking Field” the 


“same issue of Food Markets Bulletin reports the 


opening of a new “million-dollar cake plant by the 
Continental Baking Co.” at San Francisco: 

“The new bakery, which is to be known as the Hostess 
Cake Co., has a capacity of 6,000 cakes per hour, and at 
present employs a staff of 250 persons. Delivery will be 
made by autos within 150 miles of San Francisco.” 

It is in such fashion the mass are being enticed 
to spend their money for all possible luxuries. The 
more the better, in order that industry may pros- 
per, which means that capital may register profit. 
Since sweet bakery goods guarantee a bigger profit 
than bread, it is cakes and pies that are made, ad- 
vertised and forced on the people. The following 
statement, published under the caption, “The In- 
dustry Prospers,” in the publication referred to, is 
revealing : 

“Bread sales are declining and in 1925 the baker got about 
9 per cent less for his loaf than he did in 1921. Yet—he is 
spending a larger share of his total for ingredients and 
making a shade better profit. 

“Growing demand for his higher priced goods (cakes, 
pies, etc.) has contributed to this, of course. So has the 
increased use of labor saving machinery. 

“Concentration of the business too has been a factor. In 
the four years the number of plants dropped 12.4 per cent. 
The output from plants jumped 28.8 per cent.”2) 

So everything is well! Unfortunately these pur- 


1) The signature could not be reproduced in script or 
type. Reproduction by photograph and cut would violate 


- the author’s wish. 


2) Loc. cit. No. 2, p. 4, N. Y., 1919. 
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veyors to His Majesty, the “American public,” al- 
though they are convinced of their ability to in- 
crease the supply of cake, cannot today give bread 
to all of the people. The plain bread, for which to 
pray to Almighty God Christ instructed His Apos- 
tles and Disciples. Why that should be so, why 
there should exist in our country a vast multitude 
of undernourished, insufficiently clothed and wretch- 
edly housed people, certain passages from one of the 
eloquent homilies of Gregory of Nyssa on the 
Lord’s Prayer explain.) He warns the faithful to 
be satisfied with plain food, lest they develop a 
taste for luxuries and crave the means to satisfy 
them. “For,” he says, “the unbridled madness of 
man’s passions knows no bounds.” 

Luxury breeds greed, and it is greed that takes 
the bread out of the mouth of the poor. “Re- 
strict yourself, therefore, to the taking of bread,” 
St. Gregory of Nyssa says, “and for an additional 
dish be satisfied with what nature may offer.” It 
is by just labor the Christian should gain his sus- 
tenance. “For if God is Justice,” exclaims the 
writer of these homilies, “then he who obtains his 
sustenance through greed does not receive his bread 
from God.” 

Sound economic doctrines, the transgression of 
which has ever brought on catastrophe. F. P. K 


~ Warder’s Review | 


Submitted to the National Crime Commission 

Engaged in what is virtually an ill directed 
scramble for the thing wrongly called “education,” 
the American people neglect to realize that a purely 
intellectual training is not merely onesided, but in 
truth evil. 

A noted German psychiatrist, Dr. Schaefer, of 
Hamburg, has proven that morally exposed indi- 
viduals are not merely apt, but certain to be ruined 
by a purely intellectual school,?) because their con- 
science is not stimulated and their character is not 
cultivated.. 

Wherever a purely intellectual education occu- 
pies the first place in a school system, while religious 
education, which includes moral education, is rele- 
gated to the background, or entirely excluded from 
the curriculum, schoolwork and discipline degener- 
ate into a “mere rattling mechanism, which must 
in the end break down completely for lack of 
life-sustaining nourishment,” says the well-known 

_ educator, Dr. F. W. Foerster, some of whose books 
have been translated into English. 

Neither police, nor courts, nor penal institutions 
? car remedy an evil, whose roots reach into the 
homes and the schools of the nation. Whatever 
mmendations the Crime Commission may make, 
_avail but naught or little, as long as the two 
rea SiGRCS to, commie to uy out 


store, while their souls are either atrophied through 
lack of nourishment, frozen by infidelity, or cor-§ 
rupted by sin. 


Will the Middle Class Heed the Branch Bank 
Menace? 

We must look to England for an answer to the 
question, what influence the branch banks exert on) 
the economic independence and development of 
those smaller cities where some great metropolitan}} 
bank has replaced with a branch a local institution 
For, what is with us still more or less of an innova- 
tion, has come. to be accepted as the inevitable inj) 
that country. As long ago as 1922 Mr. Philip Lei-}, 
cester, writing in Blackfriars on “A City of Eng-§ 
land”, or rather the changes that have come overy 
some stich community of that country, as we wouldy 
call Middletown, referred to the disappearance off 
the old independent local bank as follows: 

“The old private banks have disappeared, absorbed by 
great joint stock institutions. In place of the genial banker, 
whose interests were identical with those of the local com- 
mercial community, there is an official whose tenure is un- 
certain, whose discretion is limited and whose instructions 
are to collect money for the gigantic operators of the 
head office and to risk as little as possible in loans to local 
enterprises.’’!) 

The Nebraska Union Farmer has therefore sensed 
with remarkable perspicacity what branch banking 
must lead to in our country, once it shall have been 
permitted to gain a foothold here, when writing: 

“Money power is already highly concentrated. Chain! 
banking will increase this concentration. Chain banks can 
suck deposits out of the communities in which they operate 
and place the money where they wish. An increasing num- 
ber of communities will then be dependent for credit upon 
an absentee corporation. The personal relation between 
banker and patron will be gone. Patrons will deal with 
managers. It is not an alluring prospect.” 

Will the middle class, whose independence, whose 
very existence in fact, is at stake, heed these warn- 
ings? 


Not a “Social Class” = 
While in our country at present labor turnover is 
notoriously large, the authors of a recently pub- 
lished volume on “The Coal Industry of the Eight- 
eenth Century” [in England] relate : 
“That generation followed generation in work under- 


ground is demonstrated by a glance at the records of any 
colliery concern with a long history.” 


The writers were, in fact, informed by Colon 
Blackett, 
“his eolhiery today has employees descenaay ical the 
men who set their marks to an indenture in 1767.”2) j 

We have here a stabilizing influence, explaining 
some extent the conservative character of Engli 
labor. By comparison the condition of a vast ma 
of American workingmen, comprising the majori 
of our floating population, pes foreb 
enough. 

The late Carleton Parker believed, that at 
later date the present state of affairs: of an 
group of workers in our pone would be a 
as-follows: © «= 
“There were in 1¢ 
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nskilled male workers. Of these, some 3,500,000 moved, 
y discharge or quitting, so regularly from one work town 
) another that they could be called migratory labor. Be- 
ause of this unstable migratory existence the labor class 
»st the conventional relationship to women and child life, 
yst its voting franchise, lost its habit of common comfort 
r dignity, and gradually became consciously a social class 
ith fewer legal or social rights than is conventionally 
scribed to Americans.’’!) 


This mass can not, we believe, be properly termed 
a social class”. Individually and en masse these 
vorkers are a-social flotsam, an excrescence of a 
ick society. 


Towards “a Heaven-on-Earth Existence” 

It would seem entirely superfluous, were it not 
or certain implications, to comment on the re- 
narks Mr. Stout, said to be one of America’s pio- 
eer airplane builders, is reported by the Detroit 
Vews of November 8, to have addressed to the 5th 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference recently held in 
Jetroit. 

While he began his address with simple illustra- 
ions calculated to remove any doubt regarding the 
afety of air travel, he ended by soaring on “to vast 
social and economic changes through which the air- 
lane, coupled with radio, is to bring about a veri- 
able heaven-on-earth existence.” In the course of 
lis soaring, Mr. Stout was tempted to speak de- 
iriously as follows: 

“The spires of industrial temples already have reached 
tigher and brought us nearer heaven than the finest and 
allest cathedrals, and the airplane, the newest missionary 
o mankind, will carry us still farther.” 

Quite so; but the “heaven” man is to reach in 
such fashion is really very much of this earth. It 
may satisfy those who proclaim the doctrine: “If 
we are immortal at all, we are immortal now—here 
upon the earth”), but it will not still the yearning of 
he multitude who will evermore remain “burdened 
ind heavily laden’’, in spite of any “heaven on earth” 
*ngineers may be able to construct. That unchange- 
ible thing, the human heart, will ever crave rest, 
which to satisfy is beyond the capability of techni- 
‘al ingenuity. 

But such thoughts must be foreign to a man who 
1as the temerity to declare, engineering and industry, 
supplanting church and religion, have brought civili- 
zation to its present state.of progress. Unless the ~ 
Detroit News has done violence to his words, Mr. 
Stout may well rank as a bolshevik, using this term 
n its original sense, one asserting a maximum of 
radical theories. Of course, he is not dangerous and 
will not be sent to the penitentiary as have so many 
unfortunate I. W. W.’s, since he is Vice-President 
2 Air Plant Division of the Ford Motor Com- 

ye and therefore cannot be classified otherwise 


4a) 


han * ‘a pillar of society 


Keven Frills Provided For, But Not Farm 
Training 

Not so very long ago a priest spoke to us of the 
gs he saw at a Catholic Women’s College, pro- 


Ly, Parker, C,H. The Casual Laborer, and other Es- 

N. Y., 1920, p. 17. 

Newton, Jos. Fort (Ed. The Master Mason), The Re- 
ct eae A: n Interpretation. Wash., 1927, p. 153. 
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vided with all the luxurious equipments, including 
even a riding academy, essential to higher education 
of Christian. virgins in the 20th century. But in all 
the land there is no Catholic school to which a 
farmer may send a son to acquire knowledge of the 
various departments of husbandry, as carried on 
today, influenced by scientific methods. One is re- 
minded, therefore, of what Abraham Cowley wrote 
almost two hundred years ago in an essay on agri- 
culture, when he fell 

“into the wonder and complaint of Columella, how it 
should come to pass that all arts or sciences (for to dis- 
pute, which is an art, and which is a science, does not 
belong to the curiosity of husbandmen), metaphysics, 
physics, morality, mathematics, logics, rhetoric, etc., which 
are all, I grant, good and useful faculties, except only 
metaphysics, which I do not know whether it be anything or 
not, but even vaulting, fencing, dancing, attiring, cooking, 
carving and such like vanities should all have public schools 
and masters; and yet that we should never see or hear of 
any man who took upon him the profession of teaching 
this pleasant, so virtuous, so profitable, so honorable, so 
necessary art” [husbandry]. 

Continuing his discourse, the good Abraham 
Cowley, who loved a quiet retreat in the country 
and farming in spite of many years spent at court 
and in the service of kings, and having said some 
uncomplimentary things about dancing, declares: 

“And yet, who is there among our gentry that does not 
entertain a dancing master for his children as soon as they 
are able to walk? But did ever any father provide a tutor 
for his son to instruct him betimes in the nature and im- 
provement of that land which he intends to leave him?” 

“That,” says this Englishman of the 17th cen- 
tury, “is at least a superfluity, and this a defect in 
our manner of education; and therefore I could 
wish, but cannot in -these times much hope to see 
it, that one college in each university were erected, 
and appropriated to this study, as well as there are 
to medicine and the civil law.” 

What would he say, were he a Catholic, and lived 
he in these United States at the present time, ob- 
serving that there were Catholic Schools of Com- 
merce and Finance aplenty, but not one agricultural 
school, conducted under Catholic auspices in all the 
land? Cowley might have stressed in this case, more 
than he did in his days, that, while the first plow- 
man was in truth a murderer, “as soon as he was — 
so, he quitted our profession and turned builder.” 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


Probably 1929 will go down in history as the year 
in which the farmer was relieved of the idea that 
he was going to get relief —Macon Telegraph. 

A little “peart,” that, but, speaking more to the 
fact, it is probable that 1929 is the starting point 
at which old-fashioned farming enters on a course 
of industrialization and becomes corporation “busi- 
ness,” like the rest. 

BH. CoLiinkae 
in St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


It seems to me that ar great step, ae 
unity, cannot come just yet; from the nation-— 
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state to the world-state, is too large a leap. The 
next stage seems to be bound up with continent- 
states—large organized states like the U. 5. A., 
China, Russia, India, Australia, Canada. Utiliz- 
ing the facilities of modern ‘transport methods, 
they may develop a larger political organization 
than the nation-state, and in the next age, they 
may vie with one another just as the small na- 
tion-states of Europe did in the past. If West- 
ern Europe should play any part in the coming 
age, it must be a federated West-European State, 
in which France, Germany and Italy will be 
autonomous provinces. But will such a step be 
taken? and taken in time? If the present League 
of Nations will at least help in building up such 
a European Bundesstaat, it will have done a last- 
ing good; for its design of a world-state is prema- 
ture and is not likely to materialize in the near 
future. Does Britain’s future lie with such a 
European bund or does it lie with her empire? 
Solvetur ambulando. 


P. J. Tuomas, in The Week*) 


A great World Advertising Congress was re+ |< 


cently held in Berlin. Sir Ernest Benn, the head of 
a London Publishing firm which has brought out a 
series of books on “the cooperation of consumers,” 
addressed the Congress. He said that the past has 
devoted too much attention to production and too 
little attention to consumption, the politicians have 
done too much pampering the worker and have for- 
gotten that the consumer is the important factor in 
commerce and industry. He told his audience: “You 
can get machines to take the place of labor, you can 
get substitutes for almost every raw material, but the 
one and only thing that you cannot do without, that 
is absolutely indispensable to any industrial system, 
is your consumer.” ‘Then he went on to state that 
the sales managers and the advertising men are the 
only people who appear to appreciate this basic fact. 
“In my opinion,” he said, “if it were possible for, 
say, a decade to forget altogether the worker, to 
wipe him out of our minds, and to give all our 
thoughts to distribution and consumption, we could 
fill the world with wealth.” 

There is basic truth in this contention, which both 
theoretical economists and practical labor leaders 
have failed to see. 

J. B. WarBASSE, 
in Cooperation”) 


Sociologically the present world is highly interest- 
ing. ‘The existence of classes and estates, which the 
individualistic doctrine of the French Revolution, 
the rights of man, the ideologist and all liberalism 
attempted, if not to destroy (which was impossible) 
but at least to deny in a legal sense, is again affirmed. 
The classes are being recognized and affirmed, al- 
though not as members of a hierarchical and har- 
monious order, but rather by putting them in a row 
next to each other like dead things. 

1) A Catholic review, published at Bombay. 

2) Nov., 1929, p. 212. ‘ 


Socialism has rendered us the service to remind 
us of the existence of classes, of their accord with} 
nature and their irrepressible role in all human so-} 
ciety. As soon as a class arrives at self-conscience, | 
it forces indirectly all others to follow its example. 
Consequently classes that have lost consciousness or} 
that have been almost entirely destroyed by exterior }) 
influences, pull themselves together. Before all, {J 
socialism, in accord with the law of contrasts, raises 
the problem of elites, and thus, without doubt, aids 
in the reawakening of an aristocratic spirit. 

Whenever a class is created or recreated, it begins ff 
to demand its rights and privileges, and needs aj 
charta. Let us add: in a society, as complicated and | 
differentiated as is modern society, the number of} 
classes must necessarily be greater than it was in| 
the ancien régime. ‘The time will come, yes, it has § 
already arrived, when we shall be faced by the task 
of assembling these classes in a body, and arranging @ 
them in hierarchical order, assignimg to each of them 
its place and limits in society. 7% 


Proressor Dr. GoNZAGUE DE REyNnorp') 
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~ Whatever may have been the practice of the Fed- 
eral Government in the past or the custom of its offi- 
cers in attempting to enforce one law through the 
total disregard of others, the attitude of the present 
administration has been clearly set forth in the fol- 
lowing statement of Attorney General Mitchell: 


“The greater the difficulties of detecting and pun- 
ishing crime, the greater the temptation to place a 
strained construction on statutes, to supply what may 
be thought to be more efficient means of enforcing 
law. The statutory~and constitutional rights of all 
persons must be regarded, and their violation, inad- 
vertent or otherwise, is to be avoided. Detection 
and punishment of crime must be effected by strictly 
lawful methods. Nothing has a greater tendency to 
beget lawlessness than lawless methods of law en- 
forcement.” me 

Would that indications of a like attitude were 
evident throughout the country, but such is not the 
case. Nowithstanding the guaranties originating in 
Magna Carta and reaffirmed in the Constitution, we 
find in one of our largest cities a debate continuing 
before a Police Commission for several weeks as to 
the propriety and desirability of any ordinance for- 
bidding police to raid homes without warrants. 

It is indeed a serious, if not a critical, condition 
of affairs that for such a period of time arguments 
as to whether, in the attempt to enforce the la 
basic constitutional. guaranties should be ignored 
should be even, heard, let alone seriously considered, 


Nek ny Gurney E. Newiin,?) 
President of the American Bar Association — 
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1) Translated for S. J. from: “Die voraussichtlich 
soziale Entwicklung in Europa,” S$ tsiinteg Ler ang 
No, 49, current vol. ; : 

2) In his address on “Conservation of the Traditions o 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLICS G TION 

A detailed report of the use of $5,000, contributed 
to the Rural Vacation School Fund by the Home 
Mission Board, was submitted to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Catholic Rural Life Conference in the 
course of its recent meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, 
by Rev. Joseph Schmidt, Treasurer. 

Reports of Vacation Schools were received from forty 
Dioceses ;_ twenty-one Dioceses made use of the Mission 
Fund, which enabled them to conduct eighty-three schools 
with 294 teachers and a total enrollment of 5,600 children. 
These were standard schools, e. g. they were conducted 


Ss 
+-5 weekdays, a total of sixty hours. 


The 9th Congress of the International Catholic 
Association of Works for the Protection of Young 
Girls, scheduled to be held at Budapest in the spring 
of 1930, has been postponed for another year. It 
will convene in the same city in 1931. 

The association’s president participated in the Catholic 
Social Week, held at Besancon, and also in the German 
Katholikentag, conducted at Freiburg in the Breisgau. 
From Buenos Aires, Mme. Ana Rosa S. de Martinez- 
Guenero, president of the local branch, wrote that the Ar- 
gentine Government had granted a subsidy of $100,000 to 
be applied to the construction of a home for girls in the 
capital of the country. 


Station WNAC, Boston, broadcasts the Catho- 
lic Truth Period on Sunday afternoons. The fol- 
lowing program was presented on October 27, 
having opened at 3 P. M. and closed at 4 o’clock: 

1—Speaker, Rev. William F. Stinson, S. J. 

2—Question Box—Rey. M. J. Ahern, S. J. 

3—Musical Program by St. Paul’s choir of Cambridge, 
under the direction of Joseph Ecker: 

A—Agnus Dei, Bizet. 

B—Hymn to the Blessed Sacrament. 

C—Ave Maria, Mascheroni, baritone solo. 

D—tThe Divine Praises, Dethier. 

On the previous Sunday, Mr. David Goldstein, Catholic 
Truth Guild and K. of C. lecturer, spoke on “The Catholic 
Church and the Labor Movement.’ The period is under 
the supervision of Rev. M. J. Ahern S. J. 


CATHOLIC FRATERNAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES 

One of the soundest and most progressive fra- 
ternals of the country, I/Union St. Jean-Baptiste 
@ Amerique, founded and controlled by French 
Canadians in the United States, recently amended 
the Juvenile Department by-laws, permitting the 


ersary. On the same occasion, the quadrennial 
meeting of the Society, held in Burlington, Vt., on 
October 15, 16, and 17, rates were adopted providing 
for a weekly sick benefit of fifteen dollars. This de- 
parture, it is believed, will be an additional factor in 
he Union administering to its,membership in time 
of sickness or distress. 
ay Uaion St. Jean-Baptiste d’ Amerique has for years 
intained special funds for aged, crippled, and incurable 
nbérs, widows, and orphans of members, and for the 
ication of children of members. am 


REGIONALISM a 
The Congress of the Autonomistic Breton - 
| at Rennes on September 7-8, demonstrated the 
th of the movement in the particular section of 
e represented by this organization. Under the 
rship of such men as Maurice Duhamel, Olier 


ss 


| ae of children at the age of one year, next anni-_ 


and #ransez Debauvais, the Congress dis- | control clinics reported: Los Angeles, Pasadena, O 


cussed important problems of administration of pub- 
lic affairs in France, emphasizing the superiority of 
a system of confederation as opposed to centraliza- 
tion of political power. The debates emphasized the 
demand that the reawakened Breton nation should 
be granted the right to liberty and autonomy. Ac- 
cording to the reports submitted to the Congress, the 
membership of the Party has increased 30 per cent., 
and the number of subscribers to the Party organ 
has grown correspondingly. 

The Congress was also attended by regionalists from 
Wales, the island of Corsica, and Belgium. ‘T'wo of the 


political parties of the Alsace addressed telegrams of greet- 
ing to the Congress. 


CALENDAR REFORM 

The Jewish national and central organizations, 
constituting the League for Safeguarding the Fixity 
of the Sabbath, have protested against the adoption 
of any method of simplification of the calendar 
which includes the device of a “blank day” or any 
other device “which would destroy the existing and 
immemorially fixed periodicity of the Sabbath,” 
while the organization makes it clear they are not 
opposed to mere simplification of the calendar. 

The protest is primarily directed against a proposal, sug- 
gested by those interested in an international conference for 
the simplification of the calendar, that the 365th day in 
every ordinary year and two days in every leap year be 
tieither counted as nor given the name of one of the seven 
days of the week, but be designated as “blank day’, “year 
day’, “leap day”, or otherwise. Against this proposition 
the League for Safeguarding the Fixity of the Sabbath 
opposes the following objection: 

“This device, if adopted, would destroy the existing and 
immemorially fixed periodicity of the Sabbath and, from 
year to year, would cause the Sabbath to fall on different 
days of the week 

“The laws of the Jewish religion, as prescribed in the 
Ten Commandments and elsewhere, require the observance 
of the Sabbath every seventh day in unbroken periodicity, 
and the adoption of the proposed “blank day” device, re- 
sulting in a shifting Sabbath, would confront Jews with the 
unconscionable dilemma of either continuing the observance 
cf the fixed Sabbath, thereby suffering severe economic 
hardship and civil disability, or abandoning the observance 
of the fixed Sabbath in flagrant disregard of most solemn 
and fundamental tenets of the Jewish religion, thereby 
violating their conscience.” : 


NEO-MALTHUSIANISM " 

A National Birth Control Conference was con 
ducted at Hotel Astor, New York City, under the 
auspices of the American Birth Control League on 
November 18, 19 and 20... The subjects discussed 
were grouped under the following general headings: _ 
Birth Control and Social Welfare; Achievements 
and Plans of Birth Control Organizations; Birth 
Control and Health; Is Birth Control Immoral and _ 
Unsocial?; Birth Control and Race Improvement. 

The morning of November 19 was devoted entirely to © 
reports on the achievements-and the plans of the following | 
organizations engaged in birth-control propaganda: Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation for Birth Control; Com- 
mittee on Maternal Health; Voluntary Parenthood Leagu 
American Birth Control League, and Leagues operating 
the following states: Massachusetts, Connecticut, N 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Illinois, and the Birth Con 
Clinical Research Bureau. With the exception of the 
mittee on Maternal Health, the various organization 
were represented by women. Besides, the followin 


as 
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Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Baltimore. There fol- 
lowed a discussion on ‘The Next Step?” 

There were two speakers at the customary luncheon on 

November 19: E. Boyd Barrett, Ph. D., announced as a 
“former Jesuit priest, author of ‘Jesuit Enigma’ and ‘When 
Peter Sleeps’,’” and Mary Ware Dennett, author of “Birth 
Control Laws” and “The Sex Side of Life’, who spoke on 
“Birth Control and the Law.” The list of officers, direc- 
tors and patrons of the Conference contains quite a number 
of well-known names, among them that of Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; of five ministers, and several physicians. A 
“canon William Sheafe Chase, D. D., Director New York 
Society for Suppression of Vice,” spoke on “Does Birth 
Control Promote Immorality?” at the opening meeting of 
the Conference, while Sidney E. Goldstein, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Social Service, Jewish Institute of Religion, dis- 
cussed “Birth Control and the New Social Order.” 

The letter accompanying the program, signed by Mrs. 
F. Robertson Jones, President, says: 

“Anthony Comstock wanted to keep all of us in the dark 
about sex, so he got birth control put into the list of ob- 
scene things that are prohibited by law. 

“Many of your constituents think that birth control does 
not belong in these lists, because it is a go od thing—good 
for the family, the community, and the country. They 
want birth control taken out of the obscenity laws. 

“What do you think about this? If you have not made 
up your mind, and would like to hear a~frank scientific 
discussion of birth control, will you come to the National 
Birth Control Conference, to be held November 18, 19 
end 20, at the Hotel Astor, New York City? 

“Tf you cannot come, would you like us to send you 
some literature on the subject?” 


POMRICAL CORRUPTION : 

Republican institutions are in danger of being 
swept away, Hon. Clarence R. Martin, Judge, Su- 
preme Court of the State of Indiana, believes, if the 
crime wave is not checked. He says the corruption 
incident to the present widespread disregard of law 
is as “a whirlwind in place of a wind, a tidal wave 
in place of a breaker,’’ when compared with condi- 
tions prevailing in former days. Judge Martin 
contends: 

“The graft levied by corrupt officials under the old systein 
is insignificant when compared with the tribute now levied 
by organized gangs or rackets and collected by their agents, 
not alone from law violators but from legitimate business 
which they terrorize. The corruption of police -and public 
officials is now merely a side issue—it is only one of the 
items of expense of the crime organization. 

“Organized crime is financed with great sums of money 
and property taken in bank holdups, burglaries and rob- 
beries, and with the stupendous amount of money which 
is received: from the sale of bootleg liquor. 

“Tf organized crime continues to grow and thrive un- 

checked, it will eventually snuff out the flame which has 
been burning upon the altar of freedom in this Republic 
for 150 years. If it cannot be checked by legislation, or 
by law enforcement by civil authorities, it may have to be 
checked by martial law. : 
__ “Upon the legal profession as upon no other will rest the 
_ heaviest burden in ridding our State of this great menace.” 


RACIALISM 
_ Two hundred Filipino fruit workers were driven 
from various camps near Exeter, California, on 
ber 31 by several mobs of white laborers, who 
banded together after the stabbing of a white 
ck driver by a member of the other race. 
1 this was said to be the immediate cause of the 
s declared ill-feeling had existed between the 
the Filipinos es some time. 


what it termed discrimination against Filipino labor- 
ers in the United States. It is regarded as certain | 


that the Senate will ratify the resolution. 

Upon adoption by both Houses, the measure is to be pre- 
sented to the Congress at Washington and to various labor } 
leaders in America. The author of the resolution asserted, i 
the United States should either treat Filipinos “fairly” or 
exclude them, and grant the Philippines independence. 


The use of the word “nigger” by witnesses in re-| P 
gard to a defendant,a Negro,during a trial was made § 
the basis of an appeal from the sentence of a lower i 
court in the State of Mississippi. It was the first § 
case of its kind. on record. f 

The Supreme Court reaffirmed the position that j 
no man shall be convicted in Mississippi upon an § 
appeal to a race issue, but failed to find such an issue 
in the sentencing of ‘the appellant in the case. The § 
witnesses had momentary lapses of memory, the § 
high court held. 

The Negro was being sought by deputy sheriffs for an § 
alleged robbery, court records recite, and during the pur- ff 


suit he shot a deputy. In his trial he was frequently re- 
ferred to as “nigger.” 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OF THE FARM 

The Wheat Farming Company, Hays, Kans., has 
filed an election to come within the provisions of the 
Kansas workmen’s compensation act, the election 
being for operation in the counties of Ellis, Trego, 
Thomas, Wallace, and other counties in the State 
of Kansas, and is for the engagement in the busi- 
ness of farming on a large scale. This company 
farms thousands of acres of land and uses a large | 
amount of machinery. . 
This election is of interest due to the fact that the Kansas 
compensation act specifically exempts from its provisions 
agricultural pursuits and employments incident thereto, such 
being declared by the act to be nonhazardous, and, there-— 
fore, the act does not apply. Agricultural pursuits may be 
brought within the provisions of the act. by election, which © 
has been done in this case. a 
Due to the fact that farming now is carried on very | 
extensively by the use of machinery and especially in such > 
a case as this where farming i is done on-a large scale, it is 
in fact a hazardous occupation. The Wheat_Farming Com- 
pany, it is represented, is so extensively engaged that suf- — 
ficient machinery i is used to make it necessary for it to even 
maintain its own shops for repair ee peo. 4 


WHEAT POOLS 
Western Canada is now in the midst of a great 
controversy over the proposal to make the pooling of 
wheat compulsory by law. Under the proposed legis- 
lation, every wheat grower would be obliged to mar- 
ket his wheat through the Pool. Opponents of com 
pulsory pooling, among which are most of the Po 
leaders and officials, argue that legislation of 1 h 
kind would make the Pool a creature of the EONS 
ment, subject to political control. 
The Western Producer of Saskatoon points au in 
that under political control, pressure of by 
railroads, and ship owners would be used tc 
901 from holding wheat for the maximum pr 
| by supply and demand conditions, as it is 10 


legislation, it urges, visio we 
s of politicians. : f 
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o-operatives of coming under the supervision or control 
yf a political body,” adds the Nebraska Union Farmer. 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 
A total of $46,805,000 were loaned or made avail- 
able for agricultural marketing associations by the 
Federal Farm Board since the first loan was ap- 
proved early in August. Some of these are being 
repaid. 


Elevators for storage of wheat and other grains 
will be constructed where needed as soon as possible 
after the Bureau of Agricultural Economics com- 
pletes its survey of the storage situation over the 
country for the Federal Farm Board, it was stated 
by the chairman of the Board, Alexander Legge. 

Administration of the wheat elevators, it was explained, 
will be under direction of the Farmers’ National Grain 
JIrganization, established with the help of the Board, and 
gans for construction of the storage facilities up to about 
30 per cent of the cost of construction are available from 
he Board. 

Mr. Legge said that the erection of these elevators would 
»e a gradual devlopment, that the Board would “pick out 
the places where we're sure they are needed,” a most sig- 
uficant statement. He stated that up to the present the 
worst situation had been in the Gulf area. This is being 
-elieved, Mr. Legge explained, by construction of the $5,000,- 
300 elevator at Galveston. 


BANK MERGERS 

First National Bank and Fairbury Savings Bank 
of Fairbury, Neb., have become affiliated with 
Northwest Bancorporation, increasing affiliated 
yanks and trust companies to 79. Banks and trust 
companies affiliated with Northwest Bancorporation 
have combined deposits of $372,000,000 and com- 
bined resources in excess of $450,000,000. 

Northwest Bancorporation is under management of 104 
directors, 49 of whom are bankers and 55 represent impor- 
tant diversified interests of the Northwest, including rail- 
road, mining, grain and milling, packing and livestock busi- 
nesses. It now controls 79 banking institutions in North- 
west and Midwest. 


CHAIN BANKS 
Over $13,000,000,000 in bank resources are now 
included in chain and group banking systems, num- 
dering 273 organizations and comprising 1858 banks, 
according to the Economic Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 


These figures cover every State in the union, and the 


»ssociation’s report declares they indicate that “almost 
4% of our banks and over 18% of our banking resources 
“re enmeshed in the great net chain banking that now 
‘overs almost every part of the country.” The statement 
idds that “new bank groupings and chain systems are 
pringing into existence or into notice so rapidly that often 
oday’s data are rendered obsolete by tomorrow’s events, 
herefore the story put forward in this report is not con- 
lusive nor is it assumed that the figures are all complete.” 


| 2% CHAIN STORES 
Expansion of First National Stores, Inc., has led 
‘0 the purchase of Davey Bros., of Bridgeport, 
Bac: with 117 stores and a gross volume of busi- 
s of approximately $4,000,000. Agreement has 
been signed for the acquisition of the Modern 
tocery Co. of South Norwalk, Conn., with 60 
es and a gross of about $2,000,000. 
h the two new chains just acquired, First National 
res, Inc., becomes an organization of almost 3000 stores, 
: 2800 grocery stores and 180 meat markets. An- 


a 


. 


nual volume of business will be in the neighborhood of 
$110,000,000. 


Extension of Hartman Corp. chain store program 
is to be affected as rapidly as possible, according to 
a statement by the company’s president. Mr. Straus 
said: 

“We have six stores under lease, three leases under nego- 
tiation and 12 sites additional selected, which will give us 
21 more stores. At present we have 48 stores in operation, 
and our experience with these has been so satisfactory we 
will expand our chain as rapidly as is feasible. A store will 
be opened at Joliet, Ill., in November, another at Michigan 
City, Ind., in December, one at Indiana Harbor, Ind., in 
January, and one in Kenosha, Wis., in February. 

“Leases already have been signed for two additional 
Chicago stores, and within a few days we will be able to 
announce the closing of three more leases. Negotiations 
already are in progress for leases on the 12 proposed 
locations.” 


COMBINES 

International Quality Products Corp., with capital 
and surplus of more than $150,000,000, will be 
formed to acquire controlling interests in Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corp., Colgate-Palm-Olive-Peet Co. 
and Hershey Chocolate Co. Stock of the new cor- 
poration, a holding company, will be offered in ex- 
change for the present common stock of the three 
companies. All of the preferred stock and funded 
debt of the underlying companies will be retired. 

There will be no physical consolidation of three com- 
panies, nor will there be any attempt at centralized manage- 
ment. Benefits of the plan will be derived through tre- 
mendous inter-company operations and unlimited financial 
backing. Later there will be taken up the question of eco- 
nomical distribution through dealer organizations and 
chain-store outlets. 

A financing program is being worked out in connection 
with formation of the International Quality Products Corp. 
The National City Co. has been carrying on negotiations 
looking to the association of the three constituent organi- 
zations and probably will head the group which will make 
a public offering. 

TAXATION 

Mounting expenditures for schools and roads fall 
with special severity on farmers, whose property is 
nearly all tangible, and so cannot escape the general 
property tax, the chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, division of agricultural 
finance, Eric Englund, stated Nov. 7 in announcing 
that taxes per acre on farm real estate had more 
than doubled since 1913. 


Since 1924, Mr. Englund added, average taxes per acre | 


have risen slightly more than 5 per cent, the rate of in- 
crease since 1913 being greatest in the Pacific and mountain 
States, and lowest in the middle Atlantic States. Farm 


taxes ‘per acre in 1928 were nearly two and one-half times — 


as high as in 1913, he said. “This rapid increase in taxes 
on farm real estate,” Mr. Englund declared, “is due pri- 
marily to increased expenditures for schools and roads.” 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


A new automatic spray, available for use in parish 


halls, was demonstrated at the Pavilion Theatre, 
Whitechapel, London, where a standard model has 
been installed. 


Called the Oxygen Rotor, this machine is designed to 
cool and purify the atmosphere of a theatre, dance hall, 


or meeting place. It travels electrically ona circular course, a 
spraying oxygen and a perfumed germicide into the air. 


It does not affect the working of fans or ventilating 
plants. 


i 


HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES | 


Henry J. Spaunhorst, a Catholic 
II 

It was at the annual convention that the 

bulk of the Central Verein’s business was trans- 

acted. ‘The duties of his office imposed a heavy 

strain on the President. Hundreds of delegates 

and at times, thousands of friends were gathered, 


the former to assist in the solution of prob- 
lems that had arisen, the latter to witness 
the activity of the assembly, all to receive 


a new stimulus for the promotion of religion and 
social welfare. ‘The President was supposed to be 
the soul that animated everything. It was his duty 
to introduce the assembly to the city, sometimes by 
way of apology, because Germans were not always 
welcome to everybody, not even to all Catholics. 
Then he must open the business meetings of the 
delegates. He did it as a rule with an address sum- 
marizing the events of the past year, announcing 
the cases that awaited a prompt solution, and sug- 
gesting graver problems for serious consideration. 
After exhorting the delegates to lend their best 
energies to the labors they were about to under- 
take, he appointed the various committees, selecting 
competent men, and allotting to each committee 
that portion of the business they were to perform. It 
is obvious that the success of a convention depended 
largely on the prudence of these arrangements, 
and the fact that Mr. Spaunhorst was elected Presi- 
dent for eighteen succeeding terms is a fair indica- 
tion of recognition of his executive ability. This 
ability was assuredly an important factor contribu- 
ting ‘to the achievements of the Central Verein 
during those trying years. 

The Central Verein, as a matter of fact, had been 
founded by and for the Catholic immigrants of Ger- 
man birth and their descendants. It was natural, 
therefore, that the interests of the German Catholic 
population was foremost in the minds of the dele- 
gates whom the societies sent annually to the con- 
ventions. Mr. Spaunhorst was no exception in this 
respect. He was a German to the core, and he had 
ample opportunity to prove it. ‘To neglect or to 
throw overboard the cultivation of the qualities of 
mind and heart that had made his race great would 
have meant intellectual and racial suicide to him. 
In fact, he had a veritable passion for perpetuating 
those qualities in the country of his adoption. His 
mother tongue was to him the symbol and most ade- 
quate expression of those qualities and the best 
means for their preservation. Wherever possible 
he stressed its value in order to counteract uncalled 
for criticism from narrow nativists. ““As Catholics,” 
he once protested, “we know no nationality. How- 
ever, we cherish our mother tongue, and we would 


draw down upon ourselves warranted disdain if we 


failed to treasure those very sounds in which our 
mothers admonished us to become honest men. 
Therefore we loudly and solemnly protest against 
the calumnious accusation that we are moved b 
evil intentions to germanize this country.” 16) 


16) Bericht der 32. Generalversammlung d.Z.V. 1887. 


| 


This love for German culture in no way obj 
structed his vision of the realities in which he lived| 
He considered himself, and wished to be considere¢] 
by others, a good American, and prided himsell| 
on his citizenship. During his whole adult life, ir) 
fact, he was devoted to the interests of his adopted} 
country. And he wished to inspire his recently ar4 
rived fellow country-men with the same whole- 
hearted attachment to the country of their adop+ 
tion. He felt so much the more alarmed at the 
isolation in which not a few of them envelopeci 
themselves, and constantly urged them to mingle 
with the rest of the population and even to partici-f 
pate in competition for federal or other public 
offices. It was also in the interest of citizenshig] 
and the improvement of the condition of the Ger 
man Catholic element that he emphatically urgec§ 
a thorough instruction in the English language ir 
the schools of the German parishes.!") 

Spaunhorst’s presidency in the Central Verein} 
coincided with the “Kulturkampf” in Germany # 
which drove the second great tide of German immi- 
gration to this country. This influx brought to ligh 
the poor accommodations provided for the recep 
tion of newcomers. The Central Verein had pre 
viously established a sort of Immigration Bureau 
and had urged its members in the coast cities t 
aid such immigrants as were found to be in neec 
of advice and assistance. This activity was ex 
tended under Spaunhorst and culminated in th 
erection of the Leo House in New York, which hag 
since become a haven to thousands of immigrants 
each year and stands as a proud memorial of genu- 
ine Catholic Action.18) 

Nor were the evils that beset immigrants limited 
to those encountered on arrival at our shores. One 
of the gravest awaited those who went to the vast 
plains of the Middle West to engage in farming 
There were few churches or schools in this sectior 
in the country, the sparsely settled regions not al- 
lowing their maintenance. Spaunhorst saw the evi 
and pleaded for the organization of a special com 
mittee on colonization with the object of directing 
sufficient numbers of German Catholic immigrants 
to promising sections, so that thus, settling together 
and with other Catholics, they might be able t 
build churches and schools.1®) 

Spaunhorst’s idealism and advanced vision 
well illustrated by his efforts for the introductior 
of the so-called Catholic Day, an annual conventi 
of Catholic leaders which had been successful 
the promotion of religious and social co-operatio 
in Germany. At almost every convention he r 
peated his ceterwm censeo, and his unswerving 
thusiasm seemed crowned at last when the 
Catholic Day was held in 1887 in Chicago. It w: 
on this occasion that he stressed its usefulness thu: 
“First we become acquainted with each other 
these meetings and with the foremost leaders 
Catholic thought and action in the various sectio 


17) Bericht der 26. Generalversammlung d.Z.V. 1876, . 
et Bericht der 34. Generalversammlung 4.Z.V. 1889. 
19) Bericht der 25. Generalversammlung d.Z.V. 1880.. 
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f our country. ‘Then we find a source of inspira- 
on in the discussions dealing with questions and 
roblems of paramount importance in the religious, 
cial and economic fields. Lastly, the Catholic 
lays are reunions of brethren animated by the 
ume spirit of devotion to their Church, loyalty 
ywards their country and love for the language of 
1eir_ parents.” Unfortunately, however, these 
atholic Days did not perpetuate themselves, much 
) the grief of Mr. Spaunhorst and the detriment 
f the Catholic cause. Only twelve in all were held, 
1¢ last in 1898.7) 


Greater success crowned his efforts in the settle- 
vent of the School Question, which was in a very 
cute stage at this time. Whilst the Public School 
egan to emanate into its modern ultra-rationalistic 
agan form, our Catholic fathers built up that mar- 
elous educational structure which has justly be- 
ome the object of admiration throughout the world. 
nd it is beyond question that credit for this 
chievement is due chiefly to the German element 
§ inspired by clergy and laity in the Central Verein. 
ypaunhorst himself was a champion in the struggle. 
sefore he became President he had already won 
ame as a proponent of the Parochial Schools 
hrough his debates in the Senate of Missouri. In 
he speech which centered the attention of the dele- 
ates to the Dayton convention upon him as a 
residential candidate, the School Question was 
tressed. And from the beginning to the end of 
is term he continued to point the way to the cor- 
ect soluticn. 


As early as 1874 he declared: “We Catholics do 
ot ask for special privileges, but we insist on the 
ights that are guaranteed us by the Constitution. 
Ve do not allow anyone to interfere with our mak- 
ng use of those rights. It is the glorious ambition 
f all true Catholics to be counted among the best 
itizens. But in this we succeed only if Christian 
aith and morals are at the foundation of our life. 
‘hristian faith and morals however cannot last un- 
ess our children are given a thorough Christian 
ducation. To provide it is our inalienable right 
nd we shall use it.” 


The following year the attitude of the Central - 


Rerein on the School Question was confirmed by 
he letter of the Congregation of the Propaganda 
lealing with the Public Schools,?4) and from now 
n resolution succeeded resolution at the annual 
onventions of the C. V. In 1875 it was decided 
9 work against compulsory attendance laws in the 
tates ; in 1876 to secure freedom of the curriculum ; 
al 1877, a masterful resolution, worthy of its 
thors, declared it the policy of the C. V. to per- 
the public schools to run their course, and to 
. the parochial schools to the highest possible 
dard of perfection so as to render them superior 
he former. No efforts were to be spared to 
e parochial schools free schools, in order that 
only the children actually attending them might 


Krueger, ic. Kenkel. Ic. cp. Berichte von 1876-1898. 
Reese 2G 


a. 189. 


_ addition, were supported by court decisions. 


wth and Peageicioneat of Cath. School : 


obtain instruction and education without cost, but 
that all Catholic children might be able to enroll. 
Realization of this demand imposed a tremendous 
burden upon the shoulders of the parents, and to 
alleviate it School Societies were to be founded 
which should provide the necessary funds. Such 
societies were organized in numerous German Cath- 
olic parishes from that time on, and the German 
Catholic schools began to flourish. As early at 1878 
Bishop Spalding could hail the Germans as the 
champions of the Catholic schools.22) And when 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore laid down 
the lines for a general school system to apply 
throughout the country, the system advocated by 
the C. V. and adopted in numerous German 
parishes, was found exemplary and held out to all 
Catholics for imitation. The present generation 
seems to have lost sight of these facts. 

Another serious evil made itself felt at this time, 
unemployment, underpayment, and other forms of 
exploitation of wage earners. Spaunhorst saw 
clearly the impossibility of eliminating these con- 
ditions. But he wished to alleviate them, and, real- 
izing that only co-operation between employers and 
workers could lighten the hardships which the mod- 
ern industrial system inflicts on the latter, he sought 
to bring about more harmonious relations between 
employer and employe. At his request a resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Convention of 1885 to the 
effect that in each city, in which five or more Benev- 
olent Societies existed, an employment bureau be 
established. These bureaus were to provide employ- 
ers and workers opportunities to establish contact 
with each other, to smooth out differences, and to 
satisfy their respective needs.7*) This arrangement, 
however, could at best benefit only a comparatively 
small number of workers, the majority being 
helplessly pitted against their employers, who, in 
Hence 
only united action on the part of the workers could 
procure for them amelioration of their lot. ‘They 
were assisted in their efforts at organization by the 
Central Verein. T'wo resolutions urged local socie- 
ties 
Unions.**) 


It must be emphasized that Mr. Spaunhorst did 


not allow conventional considerations to interfere 
with social action. 
strove to apply the proper remedy. The Negro 
Question was no exception. Spaunhorst was con- 


vinced that the practical application of the princi- 


to agitate for the formation of Labor 


Wherever he saw an evil, he 


ple of Christian brotherhood alone could lift up the 


Ac- 


despised fellow-citizens of the colored race. 


cordingly he seized the means at hand to strengthen | 
existing bonds in order to aid in carrying out the — 


instructions of the Holy See addressed to the Cath- 
olics of the United States after the Civil War. 


Thus at the Indianapolis convention (1876) he in- re 


duced the famous missioner Father F. X. Weninger, _ 
S. J., to stir up the consciences of the delegates with | 


22) Berichte of 1875-8. whe 


23) Bericht der 30. Generalversammlung d.Z.V. 1885. 34 
24) Berichte der sigs & C2 peas eb eggs dz V. 
1878 & 1887. 
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respect to their duties toward the Negro Mis- 
sions.2>) And at the Second Catholic Day, con- 
vened in Cincinnati (1887), he introduced the Ne- 
gro journalist, Mr. Rudd, of the American Catholic 
Tribune, to the assembly.”°) 


JosEPH J. WAHLEN, M. S. F., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


y Rev. Theo. 
Noethen 

A copy of the volume of Sermons, delivered by 
Rev. Theodore Noethen, of Albany, N. Y., while 
Catholic Chaplain to the local penal institution, 
long sought for, has now been deposited in our His- 
torical Library, thanks to the generous interest of 
Miss Mary S. Reiten, of Albany, N. Y. The book 
was published at New York in 1879 under the title: 
“Fifty-three Sermons, Preached in the Albany 
County Penitentiary from May, 1874, to April, 
1878, by the Rev. Theodore Noethen, Catholic 
Chaplain.” 

It contains, besides a preface, fifty-three sermons 
and four annual reports, comprising altogether 279 
pages, most of which will be appreciated by stu- 
dents of social conditions and Catholic charity in 
our country. The following sentences are from Fr. 
Noethen’s first report, dated April 6, 1875. Having 
referred to a statement by General Pilsbury, that 
in one of the prisons of France visited by him, the 
four Protestant prisoners, among almost a thousand 
Catholics, had a Chaplain of their own, appointed 
by the Government, Fr. Noethen says: 

“As the Constitution of the United States guarantees 
equal rights and liberty of conscience to all who live within 
her boundaries, I would, therefore, respectfully advise the 
appointment of a Catholic Chaplain to every prison and 
reformatory school in the country, confident that the result 
will be most satisfactory, and that the Catholic -prisoners, 
when their term of sentence will have expired, will return 
to the world better Christians and citizens, than before their 
incarceration.” 

In the second annual report on May 1, 1876, Fr. 
Noethen appeals to the authorities on behalf of ju- 
venile offenders as follows: 

“T fully agree with the recommendation of the Protestant 
Chaplain of the Penitentiary, Rev. Charles Reynolds, that 
a reformatory be established by the county of Albany for 
youthful criminals and those committed for first offenses, 
for the reason that an entirely different system of instruc- 
tion and even employment is necessary for such a class of 
prisoners.” 

It is noteworthy that Fr. Noethen, basing his 
contentions on experience, repeatedly warns against 
hasty and ill-advised marriages, thus in his first, 
and again in his third annual report, of November 
9, 1877. His remarks on this subject are worthy 
of note. Following on the declaration, that the vice 
of drunkenness accounted for considerable crime, 
he says: 

“Another cause of there being so many Catholics in 


prison, is their wicked haste, or, to use a mild term, care- 
lessness in contracting marriage. I have sometimes been 


25) Bericht der 21. Generalversammlung d.Z.V. 1876, 
26) Bericht der 32. Generalversammlung d.Z.V. 1887. 


Two Volumes by 


astonished, as well as horrified, when speaking in the Peni- | 
tentiary to what I supposed were young girls sent up for 
their first offense, and who were really young in years, but i 
old in sin, to find that they were married women, and, in | 
many cases, the mothers of children, whose only inheritance 
was a diseased body or a dishonored name. They are them- 
selves to blame, for, if obedient to the laws of the Catholic} 
Church, who ‘as the hen doth gather her chickens under } 
her wings,’ protects from all harm, those who follow her j 
precepts, they would not have rushed so madly into bonds } 
which only death can dissolve. A rash and unhappy mar- | 
riage entails misery, not only upon the husband and wife, i 
but upon all with whom they are connected, and the bar- jf 
riers raised by the Catholic Church, to prevent her children § 
from entering upon the state of matrimony without due u 
preparation, are ineffectual, when the gratification of un- | 
bridled passion is the only object. During the past year a | 
woman was sent to the penitentiary, who was twenty-one t 
years old, but who had been nine years married; she was # 
the mother of four children, and her brutal husband having 
abandoned her, she entered upon a life of shame, and was 
arrested for disorderly conduct.” 

His fourth report, dated a year later, on Novem- } 
ber 7, 1878, contains a most remarkable exposition 
on the manner and quality of spiritual aid to pris- 
oners. It seems, Fr. Noethen had been attacked by 
the Catholic Times, published at Waterloo, N. Y., 
because prisoners in the Albany jail were granted 
the opportunity to attend mass but once a month. 
The article claimed the monthly services, as held 
in the Albany penitentiary, were “fruitful of mis- 
chief,” and that the prisoners’ “conscience cannot 
be formed,” nor the necessary instruction given by 
monthly worship,” as “this much is only a pretense 
and sham.”?) 


The first book by Fr. Noethen in the English lan- 
guage, so far as we have been able to discover, 
seems to be his translation of a volume, known to 
Germans as the “Goffine,’ the name of its author. 
His translation of this justly prized book, contain- 
ing devout instructions on the Epistles and Gospels 
for the Sundays and Holy Days, of which innumer- 
able editions have been printed in German, was pub- 
lished 1859 by Edw. Dunegin and. Bro. of New} 
York, consisting of 937 pages of reading matter. 


The translator’s intention his preface makes 
clear. The following statement is of special inter-_ 
est, since it proves how far from the truth is the | 
accusation the German priests intended to perpetu- | 
ate Teutonism in America. Seventy years ago, at! 
a time when the great majority of our people were’ 


wrote: 


“He (the author) hopes the German Catholics in this. 
country, who are familiar with Goffine in the original, wi 
be glad to meet with their favorite volume in a languag 
which, though comparatively new to them must yet be the 
language of their children.” 
_ Fr. Noethen had been in America for almost 18 
years when this book was published. He came te 
America immediately after his ordination, on th 
18th of December, 1841, and was appointed pasto: 
of Holy Cross parish in Albany on the Ist of No 
vember, 1849. Like all of the German pione 


discuss it in the first section of our magazine at some futus 


1) Fr, Noethen’s defense is instructive and we intend 
m 
time. 


Se oR 
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riests he developed a flourishing parochial school. 
Joly Cross School was attended by 600 children 
ven as early as 1869, according to Fr. Reiter’s, 
». J., Directory of German Catholic Priests in the 
Jnited States, published in that year. 

For the copy of the “Goffine” our Historical Li- 
rary is indebted to Rev. P. Timothy Seus, O. S. B.., 
é, Marys, Pa. : Hee: 


Collectanea 


Holy Trinity, the oldest, and at the same time 
nly German parish in the city of Boston, lays 
laim “to the proud distinction of having or- 
-anized the first parochial school in the Diocese, 
vhich is, therefore, the oldest in New England,” 
ecording to its official Monatsbote. 

At present the parish conducts two schools, 
me in close proximity to Holy Trinity Parish, 
30ston, and the second in Roxbury, since the 
arish comprises all of Boston and its environs. 


The value of parish histories, of which so many 
lave been written by the pastors of German 
yarishes in our country, is recognized by a con- 
ributor to the Catholic Historical Review, writ- 
ng on the “Souvenir of the Golden Jubilee of the 
Jedication of St. Aloysius Church, Carthagena, 
Jhio,” compiled by Rev. Ulrich Mueller, 
>. PP. S. “It contains,” says the reviewer, “much 
naterial in the way of religious and social notes, 
innals, and lists of marriages, baptisms, and 
leaths, which should be used by the future his- 
orian of the Church in Ohio and of the German 
Yatholics in the old Northwest.’?) 


“Such parish registers in the future will,’ the writer 
ontinues, “be far more valuable as sources of local in- 


ermation than their present compilers are aware, and ~ 


ence should be written by pastors when their parishes 
elebrate a fiftieth or hundredth anniversary.” 


Among a large number of banners grouped in 
st. Alphonsus Church, New York City, on the 
ecasion of the Highmass celebrated on Pente- 
ost Sunday of 1868, and attended by the dele- 
rates to that year’s convention of the C. V., 
here was one which the Proceedings declare 
o have been especially handsome: 


aN magnificent banner of best heavy white silk, bearing 
n one side a picture of our Holy Father, Pius IX., painted 
y A. E. Ertle, New York, who deserves so well of eccle- 
lastical art and is so highly respected. There was also the 

efully selected inscription: ‘Protector of the Roman 


fatholic Central Verein of the United States of North 


\merica.’ The other side bore the papal coat of arms, and 
1e inscription: ‘German Roman Catholic Central Verein 
New York’.” — 

We have not hitherto found it recorded that 
ius IX. was the Protector of our organization. 
e wording of the inscription just quoted 
uld, however, lead us to assume the informa- 
conveyed by the inscription to be correct. 
ently the Proceedings were written by Rev. 


oc. cit., new series, vol. 8, No. 4, p. 620. 


— 


Norbert Stoller, O. M. C., Recording Secretary 
of the C. V. at the time. His statement, the in- 
scription around the portrait of Pius [X.: “Pro- 
tector of the Roman Catholic Central Verein of 
the United States of North America” had been 
“carefully chosen,” is probably not without sig- 


nificance. It may relate to the absence of the 
word German from the line just quoted. Fr. 
Stoller’s reference to “die wohldurchdachten 


Worte”’ may have been intended to hint at cir- 
cumstances he did not care to explain. That the 
second inscription was permitted to contain the word 
German, would seem to lend weight to this con- 
jecture. 


This, the Thirteenth National Convention of 
the C. V., addressed a lengthy communication to 
Pius IX., expressing, among other sentiments, 
protest against the invasion of the Papal States. 
An equally significant answer, dated the twenty- 
second of August, 1868, and bearing the signa- 
ture of Pius IX., was received in reply, and pub- 
lished in the Proceedings, both in Latin and 
German. 


The references to Fr. Norbert Stoller, O. M. C., 
for a time Secretary of the Central Verein, and 
Bishop Fidelis Dehm, both members of the 
American Province of the Order of Minor Con- 
ventuals, with headquarters at Syracuse, New 
York, printed in a recent issue of our maga- 
zine’), have helped to secure for us information 
regarding the death of the first named priest. 


Miss Mary C. Dotterer, of Syracuse, has a 
printed announcement of the death of Fr. Nor- 
bert, dated Augsburg, September 11, 1884, signed 
by Andreas Lense, Vicar of the Cathedral, and 
Amalia Lense, brother and sister of the deceased 
(they were evidently half-brother and _half-sis- 
ter). It is stated that, after Fr. Norbert’s ordi- 
nation at Wuerzburg on August 10, 1856, he 
had been stationed at Gmuenden in Rhenish- 
Prussia, while after that he had labored “for 
eighteen years as a Missionary of his Order in 
North America; having returned from there ill, 
he was called by obedience to Wuerzburg, 
Schwarzenberg, and at last to the Motherhouse 


at Oggersheim in the Rhenish Palatinate, where | 


the invitation of the Almighty was announced 
to his expectant soul.” 

Fr. Norbert died on the 5th of September, and 
was buried on the 8th, the anniversary of his first 
holy mass. A Requiem Mass was announced 
for the 15th of the same month, to be celebrated, 
probably by his brother, in the Cathedral at 
Augsburg. The remains were buried in a crypt 


at Oggersheim, in which those of Bishop Dehm ~ | 


had been previously deposited. The monument 


over the crypt declares the latter to have died 


in his fifty-eighth year, while Fr. Norbert was 


2u 


re 


fifty-two years old at the time of his demise. 


1) August, 1929, p. 143. - 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

First Vice- President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Lex, 

Second Vice-President, Joseph Adler, New York, N. Y. 

Third Vice-President, Frank Saalfeld, Salem, Oregon. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U.S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 


Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
Sik Louis; Jos. F. 'Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
‘Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 


The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Leo Henkel, Ill.; H. Dittlinger, Tex.; Jos. 
Berning, Ohio; and Chas. F. Hilker, Ind. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, I[1l., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 


be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


Without God as the center of society, without 
charity, uniting itself with the observance of all 
obligations imposed by justice, . even the lofty 
idea Hot the League of Nations remains merely a 

product of the imagination or an ugly idol, to which 

the peoples will bow only under the pressure of force. 
rs ae 

The State is more than a mass of individual 

existences. It is rather a moral-organic unit, a com- 

- munion of the people dominated by the public wel- 

fare of the people as the purpose of the State. First 
of all each one belongs to himself. Next, however, 
each has his place i in the organic union of the com- 
ach munity which is the State. oe 
* 
As companions in ih Ne citizens are morally 
A obliged to labor for the purpose of the State. They 
_ should also serve the common weal as citizens en- 
2 in economic endeavor : positively by their eco- 
orts, negatively, by refraining from of- 


yf woe and 4 re Weal: .ghfiinga 
i ok ? . 


, in their gainful occupations, against the al 
} thoughtful ose the necessit, 


| 


operating agent of the economic process, the total of | 
economic activity is not converted into a com- j 
munistic economic corporation. The individual eco- 
nomic enterprises retain their independence and the 
participants their responsibility ; but they are joined ) 
in a moral unit, bound by the common purpose, the} 


public welfare, which all must serve. 
a ee 


As a social unit a 
task the realization and improvement of the ma- | 
terial aspects of this public weal. And it fulfills its | 
task by providing for the material needs of all the} 
people in a measure corresponding to the level of } 
culture attained by the nation. 


} 
iL 


H. Pxscu,.S. J. 


Such Works Provide a Thorough Grounding 

On his return from a sojourn in our country} 
to Germany, Right Reverend Christian Schreiber, 
the First Bishop of Meissen since the Reforma- 
tion, but recently designated the first Bishop of 
the capital of Germany, Berlin, published a 
series of articles, recording his impressions of 
America. One of these contains a notable ref- 
erence to Mr. Arthur Preuss, described by the 
distinguished Bishop and theologian as a Cath- 
olic leader, “eminently critical, equipped with the 
armor of scholarship and a penetrating mind, 
thoroughly devoted to the ‘Catholic Church and 
the regal prerogatives of Christ.” No small 
praise from one who is considered a philosophg 
and theologian of parts. 


Discussing the first volume of “A Handboui 
of Fundamental Theology,” by Rev. Jong 
Brunsmann, S. V. D., adapted and edited by Mr. ? 
Preuss, Catholic Book Notes, of London, bear 
out Bishop Schreiber’s opinion of the Amerion ‘ 
scholar. We read: a 

“The success of the Pohle-[Koch]-Preuss series of 
dogmatic and moral theology may be measured by 
fact that most of the volumes (seventeen in all) have n 
reached a fifth edition, To complete this theological clas 
Fr. Brunsmann’s Handbook was required. We welc 
therefore, the first volume of this work, freely adap 
and edited under the above title by the same transla 

Having mentioned some outstanding feat I 
of this treatise, the review continues: 

“The student of apologetics will find the book so 
and instructive. It is the basic element of ‘religion 
is being more and more attacked by the enemies of 
Church, and to refute these a thorough knowledge 
damental theology is absolutely required. Here 
a textbook in English that will prove an effective 


It is chiefly for the purpose of qu 
sentences, and impressing upon 
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recalled this observation for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the need Catholic men in public life, 
and leaders of Catholic Action had for devoting 
some time to serious reading and study. 

As things are in our country at present, one 
frequently does not feel safe to ask Catholic lay- 
men, who may be in the public eye, to express 
themselves on questions of the day involving 
ethical or religious doctrines, for fear their utter- 
ances may cloud the issue or create false impres- 
sions. Some of the arguments used by Mr. Al 
Smith in his debate with Mr. Marshall illustrate 
our contention. 

The great works on apologetics by Hettinger 
(on the dogmas and teaching of the Church) and 
by Fr. Albert Maria Weiss, O. P. (Natural Law, 
Divine Grace, The Social Question), to mention 
only two of the more important ones, were not 
read merely by the clergy of Germany, but were 
found also in the libraries of many educated 
Catholic laymen. And that is as it should be. 
And unless our high schools and colleges are 
able to imbue their students with the spirit that 
makes for the reading of such books, they should 
oe considered worse than useless. They will sim- 
ply aid in seeding the American mass with semi- 
educated individuals, both men and women, as 
the public high schools are doing. And there 
can be no more dangerous element in any society 
than a numerous class of the semi-educated, who 
believe themselves to be intellectuals, while in 
reality their arrogance cloaks their ignorance. 


Dignity of the Communion-Breakfast 


The three hundred men attending the Communion 
Breakfast in St. Joseph Carmelite Hall at. Port 
Melbourne, Australia, recently heard Most Rev. Dr. 
Mannix, the venerable Archbishop of Melbourne, 
express himself in favor of this custom. 

That particular function—a Communion break- 
fast—was of great antiquity, His Grace said. It 
went back to apostolic times. Although the cus- 
tom of Communion breakfast seemed to be neglected 
in many parts of the world, he was glad that it was 
kept up in Australia. He was delighted that Prior 


Clery (the superior of the Carmelite Fathers in’ 


charge of the parish) had been instrumental in re- 
ects the beautiful function to the Port Mel- 
bourne parish. 

Archbishop Mannix referred, of course, to the 
agape, which exerted such far-reaching influence in 
the early Christian centuries. The slave on these 
casions sat down with Christian nobles to partake 
the meal. ‘The full meaning of this. should not 
lost on those of us who realize how difficult it 
ould be to unite in our country Whites and Ne- 
eroes at one table for a Communion breakfast. 

So general was the agape, or love feast, observed 
, even prior to the days of Constantine, there 
additions to churches intended especially for 
purpose. We know from the reports of a 
an governor in Sicily, compiled during the last 
1 of Christians for the authorities at 


supply the money? 


Rome, that in connection with these rooms there 
were large closets for storing clothing, intended for 
distribution among the poor. ‘This will interest espe- 
cially those of our readers, who have assisted our 
efforts to collect clothing for Indians and Mexicans 
in the West and Southwest. 


An Annual Hat Collection 


A gift of $4 toward the expense of printing the 
Ifugaw Prayer Book, donated by Branch 552 of the 
C. K. of A., St. Louis, was the result of a hat col- 
lection taken up at the November meeting of the 
organization. We have frequently recommended 
to our societies this method of raising funds for 
charitable purposes, without resorting to the neces- 
sity of withdrawing money for extraneous purposes 
from funds intended for a specific purpose. We 
realize, of course, that even hat collections should 
not become too common, but resorted to occasionally 
for a worthy purpose they will not seem objection- 
able to well-intended members. 

We would like to see every society affiliated with 
the C. V., including District Leagues, make a cus- 
tom of an annual hat collection, the proceeds to be 
devoted to the Missions. If that were done, we 
could promise to erect annually, somewhere in the 
wilds of Africa, the interior of China, India, or on 
some island of the South Sea, a chapel, the naming 
of which would be left to a different State League 
each year. 

We are prompted to make this suggestion on the 
strength of an inquiry from a missionary in the 
Philippine Islands, who, anxious to erect a new 
chapel, lacks the money to do so, although he needs 
a comparatively small sum, $500. Could the C. V. 
If so, our organization could 
choose the Patron Saint, to whom the new chapel 
would be dedicated. 

Assuming every society to have adopted this sug- 
gestion, collecting on an average of $5.00 a year for 
Mission purposes, the C. B. would obtain no less 
than $6,500 annually for distribution among mis- 
sionaries. This sum would suffice for the construc- 
tion of from between 5 and 8 chapels, school houses 
or residences annually. Lee 


ron 
We have here another example of the far-réach- 


Piha eh 


ing influence of co-operation. 


yh 
oe See 

N. C. C. M. Convention Hears Numerous 
Addresses 

Never did the Nat. Council of Catholic Men 

meet under more favorable auspices than in Fort 

Wayne, Ind., where the Ninth Annual Convention 

was held October 20-22. For they met, warmly wel- 


comed, in the episcopal city and under the protection 


<a 


of the Bishop of Fort Wayne, Rt. Rev. John F. — 
Noll, who celebrated the Pontifical High Mass on — 


the 20th and attended each of the sessions from 
first till last, encouraging the delegates by his pres- 
ence and by occasional commendation of effort, con- 
cluding with an address at the banquet. Moreove 
the Archbishop of Cincinnati, Most Rev. John 
McNicholas, magnetic and eloquent champion 


fe eae 
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Catholic Lay Activity, delivered the inspiring ser- 
mon at the high mass on Sunday morning. Again, 
the Episcopal Chairman, Rt. Rev. Jos. Schrembs, 
Bishop of Cleveland, by two addresses and his pres- 
ence at several sessions, lent the weight of his 
personality and position to the convention. Further, 
the presence of His Excellency the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, at the 
banquet on the 22nd had been widely announced, 
and his address on that occasion was eagerly looked 
forward to. Still further, priests and laymen of 
city and diocese of Fort Wayne responded loyally to 
the invitation extended by their Bishop to the Coun- 
cil, with the result that all the events provided on the 
program were well attended, the number of dele- 
gates being larger than at any previous convention. 


Withal these favorable factors, however, there 
was practically no deliberative or executive action 
by the convention, beyond approval of the report 
of the Executive Board and adoption of the resolu- 
tions. For the rest, the convention was a lecture 
course, a rich and varied program having been pro- 
vided as the following summary of lectures and 
addresses will illustrate: 


Mass meeting, Oct. 20.: The Soul of the Nation, Rev. 
J. M. Lonergan, past National Chaplain, American Legion; 
The Laymen’s Zero Hour, Mr. Quin O’Brien, Chicago; 
Need of Organization, Rt. Rev. Bishop Schrembs.—Sessions 
on 21. and 22: Addresses of chairman, reports of officers, 
papers or addresses: New Status of the Holy See, Wm. F. 
Montavon, K. S. G., Baltimore; Purpose of a Catholic 
Community Center, C. M. Niezer, Fort Wayne; A Suc- 
cessful Center, Msgr. C. E. Baden, Cincinnati; The Lay- 
man’s Part in Apologetical Effort, Mr. John P. Boland, 
Sec., Cath. Truth Soc., London; The Catechist Movement, 
Catechist Loretta Smith, Huntingburg, Ind.; Apologetical 
Work in Rural Communities, Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
Washington; Organization and Work of the Nat. Cath. 
Welfare Conference (illustrated), Mr. Patrick J. Ward, 
Washington; Some Problems that Confront Catholic Edu- 
cation, Mr. Francis M. Crowley, Washington; Laymen’s 
Opportunities in Catholic Action, Rev. R. A. McGowan, 
Washington; Importance of Perpetuating Historical Record 
of Catholic Patriotic Service, Mr. James E. Deery, In- 
dianapolis; How We Keep Contacts in Lake County, V. 
Rev. F. J. Jansen, Hammond, Ind.; An Ancient Catholic 
Post, Wm. P. Breen, Fort Wayne; What Catholics Owe to 
Others, Admiral Wm. S. Benson, U. S. N., Ret., Washing- 
ton; The Catholic Advantage in Education, V. Rev. Chas. 
O’Donnell, Pres. Notre Dame University; The Media of 
Spreading the Faith, Rt. Rev. Bishop Noll. 


Add to these 18 set addresses that of His Excel- 
lency the Apostolic Delegate, a score or more of 
introductory speeches and responses, the Message 
of the President, his address at the mass meeting, 
reports of the Executive Secretary and the Treas- 
urer, and reports of other officers and committees, 
including that on Resolutions, and it becomes evi- 
dent that while a mass and variety of information 
and exhortation was offered from the stage, making 
of the convention a fruitful source of instruction, 

practically no opportunity was afforded for the dele- 
gates to function in any other capacity than that of 
eners. Whether, as a body, they came prepared 
in any other capacity, is another question. 

important recommendation of the Executive 


nce of the Archhishops and Bishops, deals with 


eR = ae : r Ailes Dall ss 
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employment of the radio for broadcasting Catholiep 
truth, the Council to secure the financing of this 
enterprise; other recommendations likewise deal} 
with expansion of Catholic Evidence endeavors. 

Mr. A. F. Brockland, Associate Director of thef} 
Central Bureau, C. V., was elected to the Executive 
Board to fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Mr. Charles Korz, Honorary President C. V. 


The C. V. Prayer-Book for the Ifugaos 


The publication of “Sursum Corda”, a prayerg 
book in the Lakota tongue of the Sioux Indians by 
the Central Verein, in 1927, was a pioneer under 
taking in a double sense: it was one of the few books 
printed in that tongue, and the first prayer booki 
printed and presented to missionaries by our organi-j 
zation. The undertaking involved an expendituref 
of approximately $3,000.00, raised by the Central} 
Bureau among members and well wishers of the} 


lV 


The second venture of a similar kind, the pub-f 
lishing and presentation of the “Path to Heaven”§ 
in the Ifugaw tongue of the inhabitants of the 
Mountain Province, Isle of Luzon, in the Philip- 
pines, is in the same category, being, moreover, the 
very first book of any sort printed in that language. 
The recipients of this C. V. gift, published at a cost 
of about $1,300.00, are the Fathers of the Immacu-! 
late Heart of Mary laboring among the natives in 
our far eastern possessions. As in the former in- 
stance, affiliated societies of men and women, re- 
ligious congregations, and individuals are again 
generously active in reimbursing the Central Bureau 
for the financial burden assumed. 3 


What this prayer-book will mean to the mission- 
aries in the Mountain Province and their people, is 
evident from an unsolicited statement, addressed to 
the Bureau by Rev. F. DeSnick, C. C. I. M., dated 
October 7: ; 


“I wish to thank all the members of your Verein for 
the great help they are extending to us in providing us with’ 
that most needed book. We were not able to defray the 
expenses_of printing it, and we would have been forced to 
do without it for a long time perhaps, while the number of. 
people able to read is increasing every year. 

“Moreover, our young Christians are not as yet able 
pray mentally; they need to be kept busy all the ti 
otherwise they begin to behave in a manner that mz 
the Church appear and sound like a market place. Y. 
cannot realize the ordeal of saying Mass for people th 
have not as yet learned how to behave in Church, as 
always the case in a new Mission Station. 

“Your prayerbook will remedy this condition to a gre 
extent. It will also, of course, be a great spiritual aid to 
those who already know how to behave in Church, a 
who desire to pray seriously. In a new mission, such as 
ours, there are so many essential things lacking, but yo 
certainly did provide us with one. You may be sure tha 
I will not forget to pray for you, and please tell th 
members of the Verein that I will prove my gratitud 
them by praying for them.” a 

A particularly gratifying feature of the campaig 
for funds, in addition to the generosity showr 
individuals, was the response to the appeal 
part of societies addressed. As of Nover 


I 


ranging from $1 to $2 


ye 
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jore than one third of the total amount collected. 
he following summary and analysis is enlighten- 
ig, illustrating as it does relative willingness to 
)-operate in the endeavor. The units responding 
ere : 

District Leagues, 3; Benevolent Societies, 43; Branches 
f the Cath. Women’s Union (including parish branches 
nd Sodalities), 14; Branches C. O. Foresters, 5; Women’s 
ranches, C. O. F., 1; Western Cath. Union, 2; Women’s 
txiliaries Western Cath. Union, 1; Knights of St. John, 
; Knights of St. George, 1; Cath. Knights of America, 1; 
ath. Benevolent Legion, 1; Holy Name Soc., 2; Work- 
men’s Sod., 1; Young Men’s Sod., 2; Dramatic Club, 1. 
The meritoriousness of the undertaking and the 
itisfaction of having participated in it will surely 
1ore than offset the inconvenience the societies or 
1eir members have put themselves to. The result 
10uld encourage societies to co-operate in other 
ndertakings in the future. 


Clothing for the Indians Gratefully Received 


Since in the Dakotas, Montana and Wyoming 
old weather sets in quite early in the fall, 
ae Bureau concluded it should ship the mission- 
ries a supply of clothing for their wards even be- 
ore the first snow would cause calls for relief. In 
onsequence we shipped 31 large bales of clothing 
rom St. Louis early in September, receipt of which 
ras gratefully acknowledged by the missioners. 

Writing from St. Ignatius’ Mission, Montana, 
r. M. Perpetua tells us: 

“The Mission stage truck is just bringing in the large 
ales of clothing mentioned by you in your kind note of 
eptember 19. 

“This clothing means so much to us in our work at all 
mes, but more especially at this time of the year. Our 
\ountains are already white with snow, so you may imag- 
1e the clothing is doubly welcome.” 

In a letter dated at Sacred Heart Mission, De- 
met, Idaho, on October 8, Rev. George J. Kugler, 
a )., says: 

“The shipment of clothing reached us in good order the 
arly part of last week. I wish to thank you for the inter- 
st you are taking in our work and the children under our 
are.” 

Similar sentiments are expressed by Rev. A. C. 
iester, S. J., writing from Holy Rosary Mission, 
1 South Dakota, while a communication from the 
enerable Fr. Florian Digmann, dated October 1, at 
t. Francis Mission, S. D., assures us: 

“Today we opened the first two (of six) bales, and if it 
; correct to say ‘ab uno disce omnes,’ St. Louis again has 
ade the most splendid contribution: dresses, coats, over- 
oats, underwear, even a lounging robe, the first one I 
ave seen here at the Mission; furthermore, mattresses, and 
90n. All so very good and handy and useful. Under your 
uidance and direction the people really did splendid work. 
never saw the Indians in general so well dressed as this 
ear. May God reward your and all the contributors’ 
harity !” f ; 
Acknowledging receipt of three bales of clothing, 
rwarded to the Immaculate Conception Mission 
ool at Stephan, S. D., Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., 
perintendent, says Sr. Superior had smilingly 
d him of their arrival, adding: 


ich she may use for this purpose. 


EY. 3 a 
2 '3- 


demand, as you may realize; there are 150 children © 


here at present, and more are coming in every day, until 
we are about filled up. Would to God, more room were 
available!” 

In fact, all Catholic Indian schools are at present 
hard pressed for space. The one at St. Francis 
Mission counted 443 pupils at the end of the first 
quarter of this year, and to these three more were 
added later. In consequence, the Superior was 
torced to refuse a number of applications. The un- 
usually large number of children at this school is 
partly explained by the closing of the Government 
School at Rapid City. 

_ “Thank God,” writes a missioner, “the crop is at least 
fair. We hope not to be obliged to buy potatoes, which are 
high-priced.” 

Explaining how acceptable and seasonable was 
our shipment of two bales of clothing, addressed to 
St. Paul’s Indian Mission at Marty, S. D., Fr. Syl- 
wester,, Of ou. says’: 

“The Sisters are busy fitting out the children, Sr. Rita 
with her boys, and Sr. Leona with her girls. To keep our 
children in clothing is quite a proposition, for one reason 
because the Sisters cannot anticipate and prepare clothing 
during the summer, for they never know just what sizes 
will be needed most. You would be surprised, I know, 
could you see how nicely the clothing fits our charges. Were 
I obliged to buy the clothing for our school, I would almost 
be forced to give up. As it is, the children are clothed 
entirely from what we receive by way of charitable dona- 
tions. May God’s blessing be upon you and all the kind 
people who contributed to the lot of clothing sent us.” 

To this Fr. Sylvester adds this special little note: 

“Sr. Rita was glad to receive the boys’ clothing. She has 
not been matron of the boys very long, but she is already 
beginning to realize how much it takes to clothe them.” 

Regarding a shipment made to Rev. Peter Kup- 
pers, who labors among Mexicans and Indians in 
Taos County, New Mexico—he is pastor of thirteen 
parishes and missions—we had the following ac- 
knowledgment : 


“A thousand thanks for everything you have sent me: 
the clothing, religious articles, such as candles, artificial 
flowers, a statue, a crucifix, and Stations of the Cross. I 
have not distributed the clothing as yet, but will do so this 
coming Monday at Embudo Mission. I wish you could be 
present to observe the attitude of the recipients of the gifts 
while these are being distributed. The need is so great 
that everything will be given out on that one occasion, while 
the religious articles shall be distributed in the various Mis- 
sions, where they are most needed. For these also my 
sincerest thanks.” ae f 

Sr. M. Perpetua but voices the sentiment ex- 
pressed by all the missioners, when she writes: 

“T ask you to kindly thank all of our good friends, who. 
contributed to this donation, and to assure them they shall 
have a large share in the prayers of the Sisters and children 
of our Missions.” 

Our request for stamps, intended for the Mis- 
sions, is sustained by the following statement 
culled from a Mission magazine: 

“What do you think can be done with so many cancelled 
stamps? The answer is that twenty-five women are en- 
abled to earn a living as Christians _by assorting these 
stamps all day. Then the Mission derives from their sale 
a little profit, which is used to purchase clothes for the 
poor and for other charities. If many more stamps were 
sent a handsome profit could be realized for the support 
of the catechists and teachers.” amy 

Cancelled stamps sent to the Central Bureau 
are forwarded to India. However, all demoni- 
nations below six cents should be excluded. 


—_— 
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On Behalf of St. Elizabeth Settlement and 
Day Nursery 


For the fifteenth time the Central Bureau has 
now issued before Christmas an appeal in the inter- 
est of St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery 
of the Central Verein. Members of the C. V., the 
N. C. W. U., and other well-wishers of the Bureau 
and the Day Nursery having hitherto responded to 
these appeals in a gratifying manner, leads us to 
hope we may attain a similar result this year. 

We are impelled to stress the appeal, because it 
has been found necessary to reconstruct the remain- 
ing unrenovated portion of the rear building, which 
will demand an expenditure of $7,000.00. ‘The work 
can no longer be postponed, nor can it be done for 
a smaller sum, the several bids requested having 
been pared to the lowest obtainable figure. ‘The 
Salem convention of the C. V. authorized the Bu- 
reau to borrow $4,000, trusting that benefactors 
would repay it. 

Hence the request for benefactions during the 
Christmas season notes the need of raising as large 
a portion of this sum as possible, and expresses the 
hope the collection will also permit the grant of a 
‘substantial contribution to the Notre Dame Sisters, 
who labor in the institution constantly and prac- 
tically without compensation. 

Readers of C. B. and S. J., whether they receive 
an appeal or not, are urged to consider the needs 
of the institution favorably. As on other occasions 
the Bureau would again like to stress the value of 
small amounts contributed by many; they would 
yield a large total without overburdening anyone. 
Once the majority of members of the C. V. can be 
induced to make small offerings systematically for 
our purposes, they will begin to realize their dor- 
mant power for good in respect to financial contribu- 
‘tions. In the present instance they will, if they con- 
tribute, co-operate in extending the services our in- 
sitution renders the children of the poor, more of 
whom can be accommodated once additional quar- 
ters are provided. 


A Highly Appreciated Contribution 
Mr. L. Schuermann, of Decatur, that tireless 
veteran of the Catholic Union of Illinois and the 
ae V., has made a handsome contribution to the His- 
- torical Registry and Library of the Bureau, con- 


oi sisting of a practically complete history of the 


Catholic Women’s Union of Illinois. ‘This chronicle, 
typewritten, is made up of the following parts: 
A complete set of the minutes of Executive Committee 
eetings and the conventions of the Branch; a historical 
h of the organization; a report of the pilgrimage to 
. of the C. V. and the N. C. W. U 
to participation on the part of Illinoisans; a re- 
of major endeavors to date, a list of protests 


adage peat laa adap G10. wand E 


-_ with its achievements and the favorable influence 


4 with special — 
ny “The 
pointe 


| 


“What Is Confederatism?” 


The series of articles bearing this title, the first in- 
stalment of which appears in the German Depart- 
ment in the present issue, should receive the 
attention of all interested in one of the most im-| 
portant problems of modern political life. Long a 
European and an American problem, it is desirable} 
that attention be directed to it anew in our country,| 
particularly in the face of the manifest tendency) 
towards centralization of power in the hands of the! 
Federal Government. A world-affecting development} 
of Confederatism is the re- organization of the erst-} 
while British Empire into what is now practically} 
a world-wide federation. 

These and other considerations induced the Edi-} 
tor of C. B. and S. J. to solicit the present contribu- 
tion from Prof. Dr. F. X. Hoermann, of Rosen-§ 
heim in Bavaria, long an adherent of the Christian-§ 
Social School and a partisan in the Confederalist} 
movement in Germany. ‘The articles will well repay 
careful study. 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 
For the C. V. Jubilee Gift 


In pursuit of their aim to raise a sizable sum as 
a Central Verein Diamond Jubilee Gift, the Com- 
mittee in charge, Mr. Wm. H. Siefen, chairman, 
have issued additional letters, one being addressed 
to the affiliated societies, another to a list of priests/ 
In each instance the propriety of jubilee gifts is ar- 
gued, the beneficiary in this case to be the veteran 
Catholic society, the Central Verein. Mr. Chas. Korz, ; 
Hon. Pres. of the C. V. and secretary of the com- 
mittee, has addressed an article on the campaign to 
a number of Catholic papers. 


On behalf of the Nat. Cath. Women’s Union 
National Spiritual Director, Rev. A. Mayer, ha 
directed a message to the Spiritual Directors an 
officers of the State Branches, urging Diamond 
Jubilee contributions, as pledged by the Salem cor 
vention. 


~~ 


The President of the C. V. on the Bureau _ 

In the Message delivered to the Salem conve 
tion of the C. V. President Willibald Eibner 
tions the Central Bureau repeatedly, besides deve 0 
ing two paragraphs to it specifically, the one dealit 


has exerted on life in the C. V. and the 
attained by our organization, the other with 
of our institution. The latter reads: ‘ 


be mabortahee of the Central Bureau h } alrea 
ut in this statement, and ehach 
the great majority of our Soci 
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because of the failure of others we have not yet suc- 
Jed in completing the Endowment Fund of $250,000, 
posed eight years ago. I know some people do not like 
be reminded of this fact. But facts' must be stated 
arely. Nothing can be gained by silence, nor, as the 
verb has it, do phrases butter parsnips. We must con- 
ie in our earnest endeavor to raise at least the minimum 
ntioned for the continuance of the Central Bureau. We 
st not lose sight of the fact that the annual expenses of 
Bureau amount to more than $20,000, and it is due only 
sconomical, conscientious management and the self-sacri- 
ng devotion of the personnel that such a large volume 
work is accomplished with the means at hand. Never- 
less many endeavors which ought to be included in the 
gram of the Central Bureau must be set aside, much to 
regret of the Director; the library, of such significant 
portance for the history of German American Catholics, 
* be developed as planned, due to lack of sufficient 
ids. 


‘Nor is the inadequate financial support of the Central 
reau our only grievance. Even more than that the Di- 
tor deplores that the federations, societies and members 
not avail themselves in greater measure of the services 
- Bureau offers. The federations and societies surely do 
t exist for the benefit of the Central Bureau; on the 
atrary, the Bureau is in their service. It is to strengthen 
1 enliven the societies, and to develop them into a strong 
Yanization for the cultivation of Catholic life and the 
ie welfare of the people. In truth, it is a bad sign of our 
hargy that many branches of our organization do not 
ce advantage of the great work of the Central Bureau, 
lich, on the other hand, enjoys the confidence and esteem 
2n of outsiders. Under the circumstances, is it at all 
rprising that such branches are unable to keep abreast 
the times? It should no longer be necessary to com- 
iin of this condition, if the leaders of our societies and 
the delegates present carry away with them from this 
nvention the firm purpose that no communication from 
> Central Bureau shall remain unanswered, that full use 
ll be made of the Free Leaflets, that careful attention 
ll be given the directions offered in Central Blatt con- 
ming the burning questions of the day. If everyone 
tries out this resolution, we shall be able to report new 
owth a year from today.” 


Happily, while this portion of Mr. Eibner’s Mes- 
ge is entitled “Support of the Central Bureau,” 
also deals trenchantly with the matter of co-op- 
ation with our institution in other ways than that 
contributing to its maintenance or development. 
ath sorts of co-operation are necessary. However, 
a larger percentage of societies and individuals 
the C. V. will avail themselves of the services 
e Bureau offers and co-operate in its various en- 
avors, the problem of financial support will be 
lved also. Mr. Eibner’s recommendations should 
- made the subject of discussion in all affiliated 
cieties, and in the District Leagues as well. 


A message addressed by Rev. A. Mayer, Spiritual 
irector of the N. C. W. U., to the officers of the 
ate Branches, argues for generosity during the C. 


ite year in recognition of one phase of the 


the Central Bureau renders the Union. It de- 
ites in part: 
“For the last five years the Central Bureau has rendered 
inestimable service to the N. C. W. U., by editing and 
lishing our Bulletin in a manner making it not only 
al, but even superior to any magazine of a similar kind, 
thout any remuneration whatever for this continued in- 
table service. Have we not a right to expect that a 
nse of profound gratitude will prompt our affiliated units 
and coun ssure the success of the Endowment 

ing of their ability?” 


Credit Unions in Our Ranks 


Prospects for the organization of several Credit 
Unions in our ranks are a bit brighter than they 
have been for some time. In Illinois, thanks to the 
initiative of Mr. Anton Spaeth, Decatur, President 
of the Cath. Union of that state, a Credit Union has 
been established in St. James parish, the pastor, Rev. 
I’, J. Ostendorf, co-operating wholeheartedly in the 
undertaking. Representatives of the Wabash Em- 
ployes’ Credit Union advised with the organizers. 

Moreover, Mr. Spaeth has laid plans to organize 
units in Lincoln and Peoria, trusting at the same 
time to be able to revive interest in the District 
League in the latter city. 


The possibilities offered by the Credit Union began 
to claim the attention of the officers of the Cath. 
Union of Illinois early in 1929, when Mr. B. L,. Bar- 
horst, of St. Louis, representing the Central Bureau, 
presented its benefits to a meeting of the Central 
Illinois District League, held in Springfield; on 
their part the officers, following a recommendation 
of the Committee on Organization, placed discussion 
of Credit Unions on the program of the Lincoln 
convention of the State League, held in May. 

Further, the convention of the Michigan State 
Branch authorized a committee to proceed with the 
formation of a Credit Union in Detroit. Prelim- 
inary steps have been taken, in promotion of which 
Rev. H. J. Kaufmann, chaplain St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Detroit, recently on a visit to St. Louis, con- 
ferred with Mr. Barhorst regarding details of or- 
ganization and management. 


Prospects for the organization of a Credit Union 
in St. Augustine parish, St. Louis, are likewise prom- 
ising. If this venture materializes, St. Louis will 
have three Credit Unions in as many one time Ger- 
man speaking parishes, members of C. V. units being 
the moving spirits in each instance. 


Pop-Corn for the Missions 


The response to the appeal addressed by the 
President of the State League of Minnesota, Mr. 
Wm. A. Boerger to the children of members of the 
component societies, to grow a “Mission Row” of 
pop-corn for Indian children has been truly admir- 
able. While the report of growers is incomplete, it 
nevertheless, as printed in the November issue of the 
Vereinsbote, includes 268 names of co-operators in 
the following 19 localities : : 

Wabasha, 33; Cologne, 20; Crystal Lake, 8; Vining, 1; 
Morris, 1; Faribault, 1; Cold Spring, 28; Delano, 24; 
Luxemburg, 24; Madison, 24; Farming, 11; Mankato, 35; 
Melrose, 21; Sauk Center, 6; Richmond, 2; Albany, 1; 
St. Joseph, 1; St. Anthony, 2; St. Nicholas, 25. It is in- 
teresting to note that 83 girls and three married women 
participated in the enterprise. 


Central Blatt and Social Justice, together with - 


the Press Bulletins published by the Central Bu- 


reau, are a distinct blessing to the country. Too bad 
the C. B. does not reach every family in the land. 
. Rev. S. J. Scuirmers, Minn. 
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Joseph A. Wag- 


The suggestion, offered to Mr. 
Vincent de Paul 


ner, St. Peter’s Conference, St. 
Society, Chicago, together with sample copies otf 
two of our recent publications, “A Study of the 
Four Miracles” and a ‘“‘Cathechism on the Pledges”, 
to endeavor to dispose of a small quantity of each, 
brought the following response: 

“After seeing and reading the samples, we are not sat- 
isfied to order a dozen of each, but will make it a hundred 
copies of each to begin with, hoping future orders may 
increase our total to thousands.” 


A communication from St. Joseph Benevolent 
Society at Scranton, Pa., conveying $5 for the 
Ifugaw Prayer Book Fund, expresses the following 
sentiments : 

“Your letters addressed to the Society are always wel- 
come, and we obtain considerable benefit from them. That 
was especially true of the Resolutions adopted by the 
Salem convention of the C. V.” 

The letter is signed by two officers, Mr. Fred Werle, Re- 
cording Secretary, and Mr. Jos. C. Merkel, Vice-President 
of the organization. 


On the feast of its patron saint, the Archangel 
Michael, the Casino Club of Holy Trinity Parish, 
Boston, observed its sixtieth anniversary. More 
than eighty members attended the Mass, celebrated 
on the occasion, and received Holy Communion. 

The various benevolent and fraternal societies of the 
parish were represented by delegations, bearing the banners 
of their organization, and acting as a guard of honor to the 
members of the Casino Club. Rev. Charles P. Gisler 
S. J., Moderator, commended the Club for the aid it has 
rendered the parish. 


V. Rev. Dr. A. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis., 
member of the C. V. Committee on Social Propa- 
ganda, participated in the program of the fifteenth 
meeting of the Nat. Conference of Cath. Charities, 
held at New Orleans Nov. 10-14. The Director of 
the Central Bureau, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, was ap- 
pointed member of the standing Committee on So- 
cial and Economic Problems. 

President of the Conference is Thos. K. Farrell, K. S. G.. 


New York City; Secretary, Rev. Dr. John O’Grady, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Herman L. Hegner, Pittsburg, Supreme 
Vice-President of the Knights of St. George, died 
suddenly on October 19. Collaborating with Mr. 
Jos. P. Reimann, Supreme President, for many 
years, the deceased had contributed substantially to 
the development of this fraternal order. 

Interested in Catholic lay organization also outside the 
ranks of the K. of St. George, Mr. Hegner repeatedly at- 


tended the conventions of the State Branches of the C. V. 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio. In 1927 he represented his fra- 


_ ternal organization at the Cincinnati convention of the Na-— 
tional Council of Catholic Men. 


— St. Aloysius Orphan Society, of Cincinnati, has 
ieved a really remarkable feat. It recently set 


ary, Cincinnati. Although the stipulated amount 


in October, 1928. 


o raise a Burse, intended for St. Mary’s Semi- 


It is hardly necessary to say that His Grace, Archbishop } 
McNicholas, was greatly pleased by this action and ac- f 
corded the Society unstinted praise. 


Acting on the suggestion offered our members to} 
collect tin and leadfoil, to be sold for the benefit of 
the Bureau’s Mission Fund, Mr. Michael Weiskopf, 
of St. Paul, Grand Marshall of the C. V., under 
took to do so with the result that he has been able 


to send us $15 for the purpose referred to. 


Since the Bureau endeavors to pay the cost of shipping 
old clothing to the Missions from the proceeds obtained jj 
from the sale of waste paper, tin and leadfoil, old silver 
and gold, aid of this kind is all the more appreciated 
since freight bills amounted to over $500 during the busi-} 
ness year 1928-29, while this year’s initial shipment, sent® 
in September and consisting of 31 bales, cost $132.11 in 
freight. 


The Vereinsbote, organ of the Catholic Aid Asso-§ 
ciation and the State League of Minnesota, notes in 
its November issue that both the collections of tin} 
and lead foil and of worn clothing for the missions, 
conducted by the societies in pursuance of decisions} 
of the Mankato convention, had met with fine 
results. 

The Societies are requested to report accurately on the 
clothing collected-and shipped, and to hold their collections 
of lead and tin foil until they receive shipping instructions 
from the President of the State League, Mr. Wm. A. 
Boerger. The monthly organ mentions in particular the 
co-operation teachers and pupils in the schools had given 
in gathering foil. . 

A year ago the Knights of St. George of In- 
dianapolis arranged a “bundle night”; the proceeds, 
shoes and clothing for the Indians, were forwarded 
to the Central Bureau. This year’s November meet: 
ing was designated to serve the same purpose, the 
Committee on Entertainment, Messrs. A. J. Voight 
and Guy Dearth, issuing an effective appeal to the 
members containing the declaration: 

“In packing your bundle it does not matter whether yo 
have boys’, girls’, women’s or men’s clothing, shoes, glovi 
etc., and if you have summer clothing, this can be sent t 
missioners laboring in a warmer climate. If you have no 
worn clothing available, a cash donation will be thankfully 
received.” a 

A feature of the same meeting was a lecture by Dr 


“ "4 Carter on “Curiosities and Legends Concerning the 
eeth.” 


A number of branches of the Western Catholic’ 
Union, which has attained to considerable stre: 
especially in [Illinois and Missouri, commemorat 
the recent completion of 25 years of continuow 
service as Supreme President of this Fraternal O 
der by Mr. F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., of Quincy 
Ill. The golden jubilee of the Order was observec 


Mr. Heckenkamp, formerly closely identified wi 
Illinois State Branch of the C. V., has during late 
on more than one occasion publicly expressed his a 
tion for the C. V. and its Central Bureau. Moreor 
was one of the heads of Fraternal Orde er 
Illinois which, ae ril, 1929 r 


i 
ith a 
8 ; the Ca vis 
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The C. V. is well represented on the Parish Credit 
nion National Committee, lately formed as the 
sult of a decision of the Cath. Rural Life Confer- 
ce, in session in Des Moines, Oct. 15-17. ‘The 
ommittee includes V. Rev. A. J. Muench, Presi- 
nt, St. Francis Seminary, and member of the 
_ V. Committee on Social Propaganda; F. P. Ken- 
I, K. S..G., Director Central Bureau, Mr. B. L. 
arhorst, St. Louis, chairman Credit Union Com- 
ittee, Cath. Union of Mo., and Mr. Anthony f. 
eck, Detroit, editor Michigan Catholic and Presi- 
nt, Cath. Press Association. 

Rev. Francis J. Haas, St. Francis, Wis., President Cath. 
ssoc. for International Peace, known to readers of C. B. 
J., as is the Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, of the Cath. Uni- 
rsity of America, is also a member of the Committee. 
ppointments were made by Rev. E. V. O’Hara, Director 


ural Life Bureau in the Department of Social Action of 
e Nat. Cath. Welfare Conference. 


C. B. Brochures 


A Catechism on the Pledges Required for Dis- 
sensation Preceding Mixed Marriage has been pub- 
shed by the Central Bureau. The topic of mixed 
arriages having been given considerable attention 
y the Seventh Synod of the Archdiocese of St. 
ouis, held in June last, the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
elinger, D. D., of Jefferson City, Mo., prepared this 
itechism, releasing the manuscript to the Bureau. 
ublication was made simultaneously with promul- 
ation of the decrees of the Synod. 

Setting forth the law of the Church relative to the pledges 
quired before dispensation for a mixed marriage may be 
quested, the little 28-page brochure is a handy guide for 
jests instructing parties contemplating such a marriage, 
id a useful handbook for the applicants and others. The 
sefulness of the brochure is by no means limited to any 
1e diocese. As a matter of fact, priests in several dioceses 
uve purchased copies from us. 


The price is 12 cents the copy; $1.00 the dozen; $3.50 for 
1; $6.50 the hundred, all postpaid. The brochure should 
ll readily through the pamphlet rack. 


A number of weekly and monthly Catholic publi- 
ations have lately printed notices of the Central 
ureau’s brochure: “A Study of the Four Miracles 
-Accepted in the Cause of St. Theresa of the Child 
esus.” As the title indicates, this brochure analyzes 
1¢ truly marvelous cures wrought at the interces- 
on of the Little Flower and embodied in the proc- 
sses of beatification and canonization of Sister 
css Dr. E. Le Bec, surgeon at St. Joseph’s 
[ospital, Paris, treats the cures from the medical 
oint of view and likewise sketches the arguments 
anced for and against their miraculous character 
1 the processes. By inference the brochure sug- 
asts the heroic degree of virtue practised by the 


rought these miraculous cures. ‘Thereb+ too it 
ads for an intense though more rational venera- 
of the Little Flower, : 

e English translation, prepared for the Bureau by 
race Haren, of St. Louis, none of the logical direct- 
Dr. LeBec’s exposition is lost. The brochure sells 
ts the copy; 12 copies, $1.10; 50, $4.25; 100, $7.50, 


Be Nes q yor 


nt, through whose intercession Providence — 


Books Reviewed 
Straub, Wilhelm. Malendes Zeichnen im Religionsunter- 
richt der Grundschule. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 1929. Price 75 Cents. 
This engaging book by a German teacher will be 
of interest to all teachers of Religion in our Catholic 
schools. The fact that it is a German book will not 


interfere with its usefulness for our American 


teachers as there are only four pages of text, the 
major portion being made up of fifty-eight drawings 
illustrative of religious truth. They will prove of 
value to the teacher who wishes to make use of ob- 
jective presentation in the classes in Religion or, bet- 
ter, desires that the pupils in the catechism class 
should be able to illustrate the teaching they are re- 
ceiving. It is an interesting and welcome sign of the 
times that books of this sort are appearing in all 
countries of the world, testifying to a breaking away 
from the old system of catechism teaching by the 
deadening process of question and answer. ‘The il- 
lustrative material herewith provided will help to 
make Religion what it should be, a living thing and 
not merely verbal knowledge. 


W. J. McGucxen, S. J. 


Tixeront, Rev. J. Holy Orders and Ordination. Author- 
ized translation from the second French edition, 
by Rev. S. A. Raemers, M. A. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1928, 384 pp., $2.50. 

This volume is valuable for its scriptural, his- 
toral, and liturgical information regarding the 
holy priesthood; ancient as well as modern 
sources are drawn upon by the author. 

The book will be of great interest to every 
student of Church History. The gradual devel- 
opment of the Church’s ritual in connection with 
the ceremonies of Holy Orders is interestingly 
shown in the six lengthy chapters which com- 
prise the work. 


Although Fr. Tixeront has not intended his 
book as an exhaustive study of sacred orders and 
their accompanying ceremonies, he nevertheless 
supplies the reader with valuable and reliable 
footnotes as a guide to more extensive study of 
the subject. ; 

The book is primarily intended for ordinandi 
and priests. There is no better and more valu- 
able occupation for the former during the years. 
of preparation than the frequent perusal of the 
pages of Holy Orders and Ordination. Such 
reading cannot help but inspire the student with 
a deep love for his respective order, because of 
its divine institution and ancient traditional his- 
tory which is brought out so strikingly by the 
learned author. _ 

The simple and clear style of the book makes 
it possible for the laity also to read it with much 
benefit and glean from its pages, knowledge 
every Catholic layman should possess about the 
holy priesthood. dean 

May the author’s wish that “Jesus, the great 
High Priest, bless his work and make it useful 
to those for whom it is destined,” attain fulfill- 


ment. : 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 


Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia.; Joseph 
Matt, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender; Willibald Eibner, 
New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. 
Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. 
Francis, Wis.; Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm. J. 
Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O.; H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. 


Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Was ist Foderalismus? 
Betrachtet im Lichte des Schicksals Deutschlands. 


Hundertjahrige politische und soziale Einrich- 
tungen und Zustinde, die man als selbstverstandlich 
hinnahm und die einer wissenschaftlichen Begrtn- 
dung und Bezeichnung ermangelten, werden erst zu 
Problemen der gelehrten Forschung, wenn sie 
angegriffen oder vollig beseitigt worden sind. Ein 
Schulbeispiel hiefiir bildet das Wort Foderal- 
ismus, das erst seit der Mitte des vorigen Jahr- 
hunderts im allgemeinen Gebrauch ist und heute in 
gesteigertem Masse die politischen Geister beschaf- 
tigt. Die Foderation, zwischen Bundesstaat und 
Staatenbund schwankend, bestand schon in der 
altgrieschischen Welt ; verwirklicht und auf grossere 
staatliche Gebiete ausgedehnt wurde sie in der christ- 
lichen Zeit. Die heidnischen germanischen Stamme 
standen vielfach in einem losen Stammesverhaltnis, 
aber sie bildeten keine Fderation. 


Das grosste mittelalterliche Reich, in welchem die 
politisch-f6derative Ordnung nach den hundert- 
jahrigen Sttirmen der Volkerwanderung, mehr oder 
minder ausgepragt, zur Verwirklichung gelangte, 
war das heilige romische Reich deutscher Nation. 
Das alte, tbernationale Deutschland bildete bis 
uber die Mitte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts das 
klassisch-fdderalistische Reich, zuletzt den einzigen 
grossen Staatenbund Europas. Und es war eine 
eigenartige Fiigung, dass bei der gewaltsamen 
Auflésung des 1815 geschaffenen Deutschen Bundes 


der klassische Interprete des f6deralistischen Prin-. 


zips und seiner praktischen Verwirklichung, der 
Staatslehrer Konstantin Frantz seine fruchbare 
schriftstellerische, wenn auch in jener Zeit der 
preussischen Waffenerfolge wenig beachtete ‘Thatig- 
keit zu entfalten begann und damit zum Begriinder 
einer fdderalistischen Wissenschaft wurde. 


Jeder politische Schriftsteller, der sich mit dem 
Foderalismus heute griindlich beschaftigen will, darf 
an den Werken des Sachsen Konstantin Frantz nicht 
-achtlos vorbeigehen. Wir werden daher in unseren 
folgenden Ausfithrungen mehrfach gendthigt sein, 
uns auf Frantz, der bereits zur Zeit der Bis- 
marck’schen Reichsgriindung unsere Aufmerksam- 
keit erregte, zu berufen. 


Ay : 

Grundsiitzliches. : 

1) Foderalismus leitet sich bekanntlich 
von “foedus”, “Bund”, oder “Biindnis”, ab. Hie 
durch ist ein halbes Verstandnis des ersten Wortes| 
aber noch keine Definition desselben gegeben. Ir 
landlaufigen Sinne begreift man unter FGderalismus 
eine politische Richtung oder Einrichtung, welch¢ 
in einem Reiche oder Grosstaate den einzelner 
Gliedstaaten eine mdglichst grosse administrative 
Felbstandigkeit neben der Centralgewalt zuerkennt 
Damit ist eine Seite des fdderalistischen Systems 
gezeichnet, dessen tieferes Wesen aber noch nicht 
erklart. 


Wenige Begriffe sind so ausdehnungsfahig wie de; 
Begriff Foderalismus. Und diese Dehnbarkeit ode; 
Anpassungsfahigkeit des fdderalistischen Prinzip; 
wird fiir absehbare Zeit eine befriedigende Defint 
tion desselben unmdglich machen. Und das um s 
mehr, als die Forderungen nach staatlich-fdderal 
istischen Ordnungen heute in einer Art Umbildung 
wenn nicht Abschwachung begriffen sind. Negatiy 
betrachtet ist der Féderalismus das Gegentheil vor 
Centralismus und Unitarismus; positiv aufgefass 
ist er die unter einheitlicher Leitung stehende, frei¢ 
und verfassungsmassige Vereinigung von zusam 
menhangenden und administrativ  selbstandiger 
Gebieten, Volksgruppen oder Stammen sowie 6ffent 
lichen Machten. 

Der fdderalistische Gedanke, der sich zum ‘Thei 
mit dem der Organisation deckt, beschrankt siel 
nicht nur auf das politische Gebiet. Er ist tiefer 
vielseitiger und weiter. Der Féderalismus erfass 
mit den politischen auch die gesellschaft 
lichen Organisationen, verbindet die ersteren mi 
den letzteren. ‘Wie sollten wohl die gesellschaf 
lichen Verhaltnisse zu reformieren sein,’ sagt Dr 
Eugen Stamm!) im Sinne Konstantin Frantzs 
“ohne dass sich zugleich die staatliche Ordnung 
veranderte? Nein, auf Grundlage der heutiger 
Staatsverfassungen bleibt auch jede tiefgreifend 
Sozialreform aussichtslos.” 4 

Der Féderalismus erfasst mit dem sozialen auel 
das wirthschaftliche, er beriihrt das kulturelle um 
religidse Gebiet. Das Ur- und Vorbild jeder féderal 
istischen Vereinigung ist die Ehe. In der Eh 
verbinden sich zwei verschiedene Menschen ( 
Individualitaten zu einer entstehenden Familie, us 
die Familien entwickeln sich zu einem grdésser 
Kreise, treten in gegenseitige Verbindung, so da 
die Familie durch sich selbst, durch ihre Erweiterun; 
und Verbindung in die Gesellschaft iibergeht. D 
Prinzip der Individualitat und der Gemeinschaf 
schliessen in der Ehe, und in weiterem Sinne at 
in der Sippe oder Verwandtschaft, einen nati 
lichen Bund, und darum ist und bleibt die E 
der Prototypus des Féderalismus. 

Der soziale und wirthschaftlic’ 
Foéderalismus zeigt sich in dem Biindnis v e 
schiedener Berufsgruppen und -Vereine, vo 


. 


; 


1) Konstantin Frantz. Deutschland und der Féderalist 
Stuttgart, 1921. S. 199, medidas oder 


vee \ =~ ase B . 
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Kartell. Er aussert sich in der Verbindung der 
werbsstande in Stadt und Land; in der Verei- 
mung der handwerklichen und kaufméannischen 
ittelstandskreise, in dem Abkommen und den 
ttragen der verschiedenen Industrien und 
werbe. Die zu erstrebende idealste Foderation ist 
r Ausgleich der heute sich befehdenden Interessen 
n Arbeitgebern und Arbeitnehmern, das Biindnis 
er die Vereinigung von Kapital und Arbeit, wie 
» die christliche und _ erleuchtete Sozialpolitik 
strebt. 

Wir haben es indes nur mit dem politischen 

ideralismus zu thun. 
Der politische Féderalismus ist staatlich-volker- 
aftliche Organisation und im Gegensatz einerseits 
m Centralismus, der Mechanismus ist, und ander- 
ts zum Partikularismus, welcher dem Nebenein- 
derstellen von Theilen gleicht, die weder durch 
ve mechanische noch durch eine physische Kraft 
rbunden und geeint sind. Der Centralismus 
ertreibt die Einheit, der Partikularismus verneint 
. Wahrend der centralistische Staatsmechanismus 
der Regel ein geschlossenes, auf normale oder 
iedliche Weise nicht erweiterungsfahiges Gebiet 
rstellt, ist die foderalistisch-politische Organisa- 
nm fortausdehnungsfahig, sie vermag friedlicher- 
“ise andere staatliche Organismen sich anzuglie- 
tm und sie harmonisch mit dem Gesamtorganismus 
verbinden. Der Foderalismus ist so das Prinzip 
d die Methode vielseitiger und freier, dusserlicher 
d innerlicher Einigung. Er ertddtet nicht, wie 
r Centralismus, das Leben in den Einzelgliedern, 
Ost nicht, wie der Partikularismus, den Reichs- 
rper auf, sondern er bindet ohne das Verbundene 
seinem Wesen zu zerstoren oder nur unnothig 
tiefgreifend zu verandern. a. 
in bereits angedeuteter Gegensatz von Centralis- 
und Féderalismus liegt in den Worten politische 
wechtschaft und politische Freiheit. 
tiffe Foderalismus, Reich und freie Unterord- 
x der Glieder enge zusammenhangen, so auch 
" Begriffe Centralisation, Staat und Staats- 
spotismus. Eine ethische oder ideale politische 
‘dnung kann darum nur eine fdderative sein: 
Ordnung, die den verschiedenen Stammen oder 
onalitaten, den geographisch, ethnographisch 
wirthschaftlich eigenartig entwickelten Gebieten 
Ie srelle, soziale und in gewissem Masse auch 

> Entwicklung garantiert. 

; ct “Vortheil des Di ERegos isthe 
ser dem Foderalismus liegt darin, dass jener, 
h nie dauernd, zu einer grésseren Kraft- 
ahig ist. “Ein centralisierter Staat,” | 


‘ Recle) “gieictet coca Rete 


Wie die 


deen Fiirstenthum- 


militarischer Kraftmenschen, wie es Napoleon, 
Friedrich der Grosse, Ludwig XIV waren. Sie 
begtnstigt die absolute Gewalt und ertddtet ein 
freies, selbstandiges Leben in der Gesamtheit des 
Volkes. Ein centralistischer Staat verbraucht die 
Krafte der Nation viel schneller und hauptsachlich 
fiir Eroberung und Unterdriickung. Das Leben 
eines centralisierten Volkes ist . . . einformig und 
langweilig; sein Geist muss unfruchtbar und im 
hochsten Grade abhangig vom fithrenden Centrum 
werden.” 

Allen diesen kulturellen und politischen Schatten- 
seiten des centralisierten Staates stehen die Lic ht- 
seiten des Féderalismus gegentiber. Seine 
Grundidee ist und bleibt der Bund. “Und diese 
Idee,” sagt Konstantin Frantz,?) “ist schon durch 
ihren Namen geheiligt, dessen sich selbst die 
Sprache der Religion bedient. So spricht sie von 
dem alten und neuen Bunde. Und was uns 
sonst das Heiligste und Theuerste im Leben ist, das 
bezeichnet unsere Sprache mit demselben Namen, 
wie z. B. ein Ehebund oder ein Freund- 
schaftsbund.” “Unsere deutsche Sprache giebt 
dem Worte ‘Bund’ einen so tiefen und so allgemeinen 
Sinn, dass eben sowohl religidse als sittliche und 
politische Verhaltnisse damit bezeichnet werden.”*) 

Die grosse und ideale politische Organisa- 
tion ist der V6lkerbund. Stammt doch die 
foderalistische Idee ihrem letzten Ursprung nach 
selbst aus dem Volkerrecht. Der Volkerbund ist 
der weiteste Horizont einer fdderativen Organisa- 
tion, er ist, wie heute die Dinge liegen, die folgerich- 
tige Weiterentwicklung der eng staatlichen Foédera- 
tion. Dem zu schaffenden foderalistischen Deutsch- 
land muss-z. B. ein foderalistisches Mitteleuropa und 
diesem eine europdische und—wenn moglich—eine 
auf einem neuen Volkerrecht ruhende Weltfodera- 
tion folgen. Ob die der letzteren entgegenstehenden 
Widerstande tiberwindbar sind, kommt bei der hier 
gegebenen theoretischen Erorterung nicht in Frage. 

2) Als erster Vertreter der fdderalistischen Idee 
und der Grundlinien ihrer praktischen Verwirk- 
lichung wird heute und kinftig Konstantin 
Frantz gelten miissen. Mit Frantz beginnt 
_eigentlich erst die ‘fo eralistische Litteratur. Das 
Wenige, was vor Frantz zur Belehrung dienen 
konnte, waren “historische Werke, wie uber die _ 
altgriechischen FGderationen und dann brea 
die deutsche Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte. ee) 
Der am 12. September | 1817 zu Borneke i 


| Frantz widmete sich in in Halle und age 
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witzer Zeit wurde fur ihn eine besonders fruchtbare 
und segensreiche Periode schriftstellerischen Schaf- 
fens. Unter seinen vielen Verdffentlichungen 
erwecken fiir uns seine Werke tiber Foderalismus 
und fdderalistische Politik das nachste Interesse. 
Dazu zahlen vor allem: 1. Kritik aller Parteien 
(Berlin, 1862); 2. Die Naturlehre des Staates 
(Leipzig und Heidelberg, 1870); 3. Der Fderal- 
ismus als leitendes Prinzip fiir die soziale, staatliche 
und internationale Organisation (Mainz, 1879) ; 
4. Die Weltpolitik unter besonderer Bezugnahme auf 
Deutschland. 3. Bde. (Chemnitz, 1882-3). 
(Fortsetzung folgt. ) 
Dr. F. X. Ho—ERMANN, 
Rosenheim in Bayern. 


Gedanken zur Katholisch-sozia- 
len Tagung in Wien. 


G.) Kirche und Proletariat. 

Wir stehen hier vor der Schicksalsfrage 
des modernen Katholizismus. Es ist meine tiefste 
Ueberzeugung, erstens, dass die Kirche die 
innere Moglichkeit hat, nicht nur an sich, als 
corpus Christi mysticum, sondern auch hic et nunc 
als diese konkrete mitteleuropaische Kirche des 20. 
Jahrhunderts, das Problem, das in der Antithese 
von Kirche und Proletariat angedeutet ist, wirklich 
zu losen; zweitens, dass eine schuldbare 
Nichtlosung uns an den Anfang unserer Geschichte 
zuruckwerfen und die europaische Mission der 
Kirche auf absehbare Zeit in Frage stellen misste; 
und. drittens, dass sehr, sehr grosse, gar 
nicht gering anzuschlagende Gefahren bestehen, 
dass der moderne Katholizismus an diesem seinem 
Schicksalsproblem versage. 


Wer die Frage Kirche und Proletariat aufwirft, 
der muss den geschichtlich gewordenen, unleugbaren 
Kausalnexus_ beachten, der zwischen der 
Kirchenfeindlichkeit des Sozialismus 
undder Kapitalismusfreundlichkeit 
der herrschenden Richtung des Katholizismus be- 
steht. Letztere scheint mir doppelt bedingt. Einmal 
durch dieseiti.sedibhige Vonherrschatt 
des solidaristischenDenkens (mangel- 
hafte Kapitalismuskritik, Anpassung, etc.!), dann 
aber vor allem durch die Verpolitisierung 
des mitteleuropaischen Katholizis- 
mus. Beide Momente haben den Katholizismus Mit- 
teleuropas abgedrangt von der romantisch- 
konservativen, kapitalismusfeind- 
Haine hve wn’; -zugleich aber... s:o-2 i-a lism ws- 
freundlichen Haltung, wie sie Vogel- 
sang eingenommen hat. 


Wie ist dem abzuhelfen? Nicht durch Ritck- 
kehr zu alteren Theorien der Scholastik, etwa der 
dominikanischen im Gegensatz zur jesuitischen. 
Nicht durch Diskussionen um den “naturrecht- 
lichen Eigenthumsbegriff”, in dem nur ein Schein- 
problem steckt, sondern einzig und allein dadurch, 
dass man einerseits den Solidarismus 
vorantreibt, aus der analytisch-positiv- 


istischen Theorie auch dem positiv gegebenen Soziak| 
ismus gegeniiber die Konsequenzen zu ziehen, 
andererseits aber von ihm verlangt, dass er die 
romantisch-konservative Ric hy 
tung, um sie mit irgendeinem, gewiss nicht gang 
zutreffenden Namen zu nennen, als gleichb e- 
rechtigt anerkenne. Gerade der konservative 
Katholizismus hat ein hohes Interesse, den Solidar; 
ismus immer wieder dahin anzustacheln, dass er di¢ 
Konsequenzen seiner eigenen Methode nicht aus} 
seracht lasse, sondern auch den Sozialismus im 
sein Denken aufnehme. Es muss dahin kommen} 
dass die einséitige Verbindung der herrschenden 
Lehre mit dem Kapitalismus gelost oder doch erganzi} 
und aufgewogen werde durch eine ebensolche Ver 
bindung mit dem Sozialismus. Letztere liegt in dey 
Konsequenz der analytisch-positivistischen Methode 
des Solidarismus, erstere hingegen ist ein Dokw 
ment fiir seine Beeindruckung durch partei- une 
interessenpolitische Momente. Wir sind in dieses 
Frage, glaube ich, auf dem rechten Weg. Det 
Solidarismus, der vordringt bis zum Problem det 
Rationalisierung und der Konzentration, det 
muss dahin gelangen, die logische Konsequenz 
dieser Entwicklung im Sozialismus zu sehen, d. h 
festzustellen, dass die gebietskorperschaftliche, vor 
allem kommunale Konzentration den Begriff dei 
Rationalisierung erst zur Vollendung  bringt,— 
wenn ihn auch vorlaufig noch gewisse partei- und 
interessenpolitische Hemmungen hindern, das sozia- 
listiche Kind der kapitalistischen Mutter beim 
ehrlichen Namen zu nennen. 


Dem Proletariat gegenttber freilich, das heute ir 
den positiven Errungenschaften, die es seine 
Organisation verdankt, von faszistischen Experi- 
menten bedroht wird—diesem um sein nacktes 
Leben nothwendig kampfenden Proletariat, dem de 
Selbsterhaltungstrieb die Waffe des terroristische1 
Klassenkampfes in die Hand driickt—ist freilich 
nicht damit gedient, dass die Theoretiker des Soli 
darismus nachtraglich auch die positi 
rechtliche Ordnung des Sozialismus legalisieren 
Es verlangt schon jetzt eine zustimmende Stellu 
nahme, eine eindeutige Entscheidung fiir se 
Interessen. Dagegen aber spricht doch die Kircher 
feindlichkeit der proletarischen Bewegung. § 
scheinen wir uns in einem Zirkel zu bewegen, at 
dem heraus es kein Entrinnen mehr gibt, ke 
Moglichkeit, Kirche und Proletariat zusammenzvu 
fiihren. 


Und doch ist es nicht so. Es darf schon ak 
uberaus bedeutungsvoll gelten, wenn der K a u 
salnexus sozialistischer Kirehe 
feindlichkeit und katholise™ 
Solid seey st iS ch er Kapitalismu: 
freundlichkeit eingesehen wird. No 
werthvoller ist die Erkenntnis, dass die methodo 
gischen Wege der Scholastik selbst mit unweigi 
licher Nothwendigkeit von der positiven 
werthung des gegebenen Kapitalismus hineinfithr 
in eine ebensolche Bewerthung des Sozialismus. A 
der einen Seite nahert sich die solidaristische Thec 
in ihrer inneren Weiterentwicklung ganz von sel 
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A Sozialismus, der Weg, den sie geht, fiihrt vom 
nkurrenzkapitalismus tiber den Konzentrations- 
italismus unaufhaltsam hinein in die positive 
eorie des Sozialismus, gewiss nicht des ideolo- 
shen, aber eben des realen, seine eigene Ideologie 
ichtigenden Sozialismus, der in der historischen 
inde, in der er regierende Autoritat wird in Stadt 
| Staat, eine positive Rechtsordnung nach seinem 
enbilde schafft und theilhat an der Gottesstell- 
treterschaft aller Autoritat, von dem Amt, das 
1 die Epoche gibt, erhoben wird in ein neues 
twicklungsstadium und in fortschreitendem Masse 
ne Ideologie an der Realitat berichtigt, in seiner 
dem revolutionaren Ideologie konservative Denk- 
men ansetzt. Schon langst nicht mehr ist der 
zialismus das als was ihn noch immer die Fibel- 
isheit katholischer Versammlungsredner _ be- 
rthet. Das bertthmte Schlagwort von der “mate- 
listischen Geschichtsauffassung”’ und von der ide- 
gischen Verneinung der Eigenthumsordnung 
Jechthin entspricht nicht mehr der Wirklichkeit, 
allerwenigsten aber der im Sozialismus enthal- 
en dynamischen Moglichkeit, an deren Gestaltung 
*mitzuwirken haben. 
In dieser positiven Wutrdigung des Sozialismus 
terscheide ich mich von Spann und Orel; 
erwachst eben aus meiner Anerkennung einer 
ativen Berechtigung der positivistischen Methode 
; Solidarismus. Mit beiden Kritikern des Marx- 
iis aber stimme ich gerne darin wuberein, dass 
der der Sozialismus die Endform dessen sein 
an, was wir erstreben miissen, noch auch dass 
- unser Ziel die solidaristische Sozialismuskritik 


sreicht. Wir mtssen wie uber den Kapitalismus, 
Boch uber den Sozialismus 
naus. Wir konnen dies aber nur in dem Masse 

wir festhalten an dem romantisch- 


Brservativen Urbild der Gesell- 
haft, einen ungeftigen Drang nach diesem 
bild aber auch widerscheinen sehen in dem Ringen 
ischen Kapitalismus und Sozialismus, in dem es 
s nicht erlaubt ist, neutral zu bleiben, wir vielmehr 
Awungen sind, eindeutige Front zu beziehen. In 
n Augenblick, in dem wir, ohne Sozialisten zu 
tden, als Nichtsozialisten, ja gerade als konserva- 
e Denker, die positiven Leistungen des Sozialis- 
is bewerthen lernen, seinen ethischen Vorrang vor 
n Kapitalismus anerkennen, die Versuche zu 
er strukturellen Neuordnung zu kommen, beach- 
, — in diesem Augenblick werden wir fahig sein, 
Boozialismus selbst die Kirche n- 
Bndlichkeit zurickzudrangen 
d in ihm Krafte anzulegen, die auf eine Ueber- 
adung des Sozialismus ausgehen, an die er selbst, 
mpf und unbestimmt zwar, aber trotzdem, kraft 
; romantisch-konservativen Erbes, das in ihm 
hwirkt, glaubt. 

Das ist der Beitrag zur Ueberwindung des 
ialismus, den kritische Soziologie leisten kann, 
n sie in der Katholischen Aktion ein Ohr findet. 
h mehr aber kann die hierarchische, autoritare 
the selbst. Es ist meine feste Ueberzeugung: in 
n historischen Augenblick, in dem sie, heute noch 


souveran, ehe es ihr aufgenothigt wird, den Artikel 
47 des Konkordats mit Italien ex auctoritate 
Ecclesiae in allen Landern Europas einfthrt, d. i. 
das Verbot partei-und interessen- 
Pee ies Cn er Beh atte Wen od cut 
Priester ausspricht, — in dem Augenblick, in 
dem sie selbst das enge Band lost, das sie seit den 
Tagen der christlich-sozialen Bewegung mit der 
Parteipolitik verbindet, so dass heute in den Augen 
des gutgesinnten wie des gegnerischen Volkes der 
Priester vielfach identisch ist mit dem Parteifunk- 
tionar, Kirche und Partei nahezu in eins fliessen, der 
Kampf gegen die Partei als ein solcher gegen die 
Kirche bewerthet zu werden pflegt, — dass in dem 
Augenblick, in dem hier Wandel geschaffen wird, 
dver” Karehe nfreineddsace hy kent gdege 
Dore t esitien), Mearsisve niidie: ogkWin-em em 
Rr oleta mia ts | fa‘s.t, at.hoN wa lehremar. 
sinken wird. Nochimmer! Wie lange noch? 
Morgen vielleicht schon nicht mehr! Solange diese 
Voraussetzung konsequenter Entpoli- 
tisterunmg- der Kiréh & nicht cesetzt istrise 
alle Kraft auf rein religidsem Gebiete nahezu ver- 
schwendet. Wird aber diese Voraussetzung einmal 
geschaffen, dann konnte die hingebende seelsorger- 
liche Kraft des Wiener Klerus—das ist meine tiefste 
Ueberzeugung—aus Wien in einer Generation 
wieder die katholische Weltstadt machen, der dann 
um so weniger eine andere die Wage hielte, weil in 
ihr wie nirgend sonstwo Kirche und Proletariat eine 
gewaltige Einheit waren. 


Dr. Ernst Kart WINTER (Wien). 


. Sittlichkeit und Gesundheit. 

Der Vorstand des deutschen Arzte- und Volks- 
bundes ftir Spezial- und Gesellschaftsethik, an 
dessen Spitze Prof. Abderhalden aus Halle steht, 
befasste sich neulich mit der Frage der Nacktkultur 
und der Entwicklung des Theaterwesens. Es wurde 
darauf hingewiesen, dass eines der frithesten An- 
zeichen mancher Geisteskrankheiten der Verlust des 
Schamgefiihles sei und in einer Entschliessung des 
Vorstandes wird u. a. gesagt: 


“Der deutsche Arztebund ftir Sozialethik halt es 
fiir seine Pflicht, die deutsche Arzteschaft zu einer 
energischen Steilungnahme gegen die immer mehr 
um sich greifenden Auswtchse der Nacktkulturbe- 
wegung aufzurufen. Es gilt, dem Volke klar zu 
machen, dass hier ernste Gefahren auf sittlichem und 
damit auch letzten Endes auf gesundheitlichem Ge- 
biete drohen. Es ist unsere Pflicht, darauf hinzu- 
weisen, dass man hygienische Korperkultur in aus- 
reichender und durchaus zweckentsprechender 
Weise betreiben kann, ohne die vollstandige Ent- 
bidssung des Korpers. Wir mussen klar zum Aus- 
druck bringen, dass das Schamgefiihl in seiner nattir- 
lichen und berechtigten Form—also nicht etwa die 
unnattirliche Priiderei—unbedingt gewahrt und ge- 
achtet werden muss; denn wir erblicken in diesem 
Geftthi den Ausdruck der Selbstachtung der Per- 
sonlichkeit. Es zerstoren, heisst sittliche Grund- 

» lagen der Personlichkeit vernichten.” 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Christi Geburt predigt uns immer wieder aufs neue 
mit Engelzungen und Hirtenschalmeien, dass eine christ- 
liche Wiedergeburt unserer Zeit dringend noththut, um 
aus der allgemeinen Verwirrung herauszukommen, um 
in die kalte egoistische Welt wieder mehr Liebe und 
Frieden hineinzubringen. K, A. Vogele. 


Innerhalb der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft kampfen die 
einzelnen Klassen und auf der grossen Weltbiithne die 
einzelnen Rassen um ihre Rechte. Also Kampf und Krieg 
im Kleinen wie im Grossen! Da ist es gut wenn das 
Weihnachtsfest als Friedensfest zum Frieden mahnt: zur 
wahren Briiderlichkeit und zur warmen Nachstenliebe. 

K. A. Vogele. 


Wesen und Werth der Laienhilfe. 


Fir die hohe Bedeutung des Laienapostolates in 
unsrer Zeit spricht eine Kundgebung des hl. Vaters 
aus jiuingster Zeit. Als unlangst der Pfarrer von 
St. Clotilde zu Genf in der Schweiz, Hochw. J. 
Schuh, dem Papste das von vielen Kardinalen und 
Bischofen unterschriebene Gesuch zur Einfithrung 
eines Festes ztt Ehren Jesu, des Arbeiters, itber- 
reicht hatte, drang Pius XI. in der anschliessenden 
Audienz einer Pilgergruppe genannter Pfarrei be- 
sonders nachdrticklich auf die Nothwendigkeit des 
Laienapostolates als Mittel dauernder und geleh- 
riger Zusammenarbeit mit dem Klerus. 

* * * 


Laienapostolat ist ein ruhmvolles, gnadenreiches 
Wort. Wenn uns Vorbilder wie die hl. Elisabeth 
zu heroisch erscheinen, denken wir an das zeitge- 
masse Presseapostolat eines Goerres, an die grossen 
katholischen Parlamentarier in den kulturkampf- 
heissen Jahren oder an den unerschrockerien, klugen, 
unbeugsamen Lueger, der mit seinem geistlichen 
Beirath P, Abel eine laizisierte Grosstadt mit ka- 
tholischem Blute belebte. Solche Beispiele ziinden. 
Von ihren Gedanken nahren sich grosse Vereini- 
gungen: sie werden zur Laienhilfe ins Grosse, in die 
Weite and Tiefe. 

Wenn diese Laienhilfe vor allem in ibernatiir- 
lichen Zielen und Absichten wurzelt und von helden- 
muthigen Opfern begleitet ist, verdient sie den 
Ehrentitel Laienapostolat. Der Mittelpunkt der 
Seelsorge ist Gott, zu ihm muss die Kirche die Seele 
hinzufthren besorgt sein. Diesem Zwecke miissen 
sich auch alle kirchlichen Hilfsorganisationen, wie 
ihr Name besagt, hilfreich ein- und unterordnen, 
sonst wird ein eiferndes Nebeneinander zum gei- 
fernden Durcheinander. Man darf die Vereine nicht 
mit der Kirche identifizieren, die Vorstandschaft 
nicht mit dem priesterlichen Hirtenamte verwechseln. 

er Franz LEHNER. 


* ok o# 


Zum Thema: Laienapostolat und Exerzitienbewe- 
gung aussert sich Pfarrer Heilmeier in seiner in der 
uns nahestehenden “Sozialen Revue” verdffent- 
_lichten Abhandlung: “Die gemeinschaftende Ur- 
kraft des kathol. Christenthums.”!) Er schreibt 
da in dem Abschnitt tiber das Laienapostolat : 


4) L. ce, Nov.-Dec., 1926. Muenchen, pp. 271-272. 


ne 


“Soll die gemeinschaftende Kraft des katholi- 
schen Christenthums voll in die Erscheinung treten, 
soll das Reich Gottes zu uns kommen, dann muss 
jeder in seinem Kreis zum Apostel werden, daran) 
arbeiten, dass der katholische Gedanke tberspringe| 
von Herz zu Herz. Wie in der Hebung der korper- 
lichen Noth so unendlich viel Kleinarbeit geleistet 
wird, muss es auch geschehen zur Hebung der seeli- 
schen Noth. Das Mittel ist die unaufhaltsam 
vordringende Exerzitienbewegung. Sie muss daft} 
sorgen, dass auf dem Lande das Gewohnheits- 
Christenthum einem erlebten und beliebten Chris-| 
tenthum Platz mache, sie muss die Legion von} 
Laienhelfern erziehen helfen, welche in der Gross-| 
stadt Strasse fiir Strasse, Haus fiir Haus seelsorg-| 
lich-sozial bearbeiten. Im Kampf gegen das Neu=| 
heidenthum, gegen das Babel der Sekten heisst es: 
Alle Mann an Bord! Es darf sich keiner mehr 
in sich verkapseln und verkrusten, jeder muss sich 
mitverantwortlich fthlen. Der katholische 
Mensch reckt sich empor, ein rettender Men- 
schentyp, der Salz der Erde sein will, Sauerteig 
fiir die allzuvielen lau und schal Gewordenen: 

“Hatten wir zwolf solcher Leute 
Festen Sinns, ftirwahr noch heute 
Misste unser sein die Welt! 

Eine Kirche, Eine Lehre 

Und Ein Geist, ein heil’ger, ware 
Herrschend dann, wie’s Gott gefallt. 
Dann erst war’ es Lust, zu leben, 
Lasst darauf die Hand uns geben! 
Ja, wir machen’s, dass es halt!” 


Unsere Kleideraktion. 


Es ist vorzuziehen, Ergebnisse grésserer, hier im 
Westen unternommener Kleidersammlungen, nicht 
an die C. St., sondern sofort an eine von ihr be- 
stimmte Mission zu schicken. Es wird dadurch 
eine Ersparnis an Frachtgebtihren erzielt. 

Auf diese Weise verfuhr in jiingster Zeit der St. 
Markus Verein zu St. Marks, in Kansas, dessen’ 
Sekretaér, F. M. Girrens, bei der C. St. angefragt 
hatte, wohin eine Quantitat gesammelter Kleider 
und neuer Schuhe geschickt werden solle. In dies 
Fall wurde die Sendung nach der Holy Rosary 
Mission in Stid-Dakota dirigiert. Kiirzlich theilte 
man uns nun mit, es seien, im Einklang mit der 
von uns empfangenen Anweisung und _ unte 
Vorausbezahlung der Frachtgebihren, fiinf Kisten 
mit Kleidungsstticken dahin abgeschickt worden. ~ 


Geringere Mengen Kleider, und alle Sendungen 
aus den dstlich des Ohio-Flusses gelegenen Staater 
sollte man an die C. St. in St. Louis schicken zt 
Vertheilung an die in verschiedenen Gegenden de 
Westens und Siidwestens unseres Landes gelegene 
Missionen. . 


D 


im. 


* * * 


Keiner der 31 im September vertheilten Ball 
mit Kleidungsstiicken war fiir die Karmeliterinn 
in Corpus Christi bestimmt, weil wir glaubten, zuet 
die in kalteren Gegenden gelegenen Missionen ve 
sehen zu sollen. Davon nicht in Kenntnis geset 

4 Z te 
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hrieb uns die ehrw. Schw. M. Maria vom Berge 
armel: 


“Der Winter ist vor der Thiir und Weihnachten riickt 
mer naher und wir haben schon sehnsiichtig ausgeschaut 
ch einerm Ballen Kleidungsstticke vom Central-Verein fiir 
sere Armen. Weil das Wetter schon kalt wurde, hatten 
r sehr viele Anfragen nach Kleidungsstiicken, konnten 
er leider seit langerer Zeit bereits nichts mehr aus- 
ben, weil alle Vorrathe erschépft waren. Vergessen Sie 
s also bitte nicht bei der nachsten Austheilung.” 

Sicherlich ein Beweis, dass die von uns gefdrderte 
leideraktion einem Bediirfnisse entspricht. 


Reet. Ske 


Sud-Dakota 
Apostel der Sioux- 


Aus einer Indianer-Mission in 
hreibt uns einer der ehrw. 
idianer : 


“Thr Aufruf, Kleidungsstiicke an die 
hicken, wird schon von manchen befolgt. Ein herzliches 
ergelt’s Gott!’ Ihnen und allen, die sich an diesem 
iebeswerk betheiligen. Nicht blos alte, auch neue 
leidungsstticke schickt man bisweilen fiir unsere Zéglinge, 
naben und Madchen. Moge dieser Geist der Liebe vielen 
e Augen Offnen, wo sie die Wahrheit zu suchen haben.” 


Missionen zu 


Auch in Afrika hungern sie. 


Nicht nur aus China, sondern auch aus Stidwest- 

frika melden die Missionare traurige Folgen der 
lissernte. So aus der Apostl. Prafektur Great- 
‘amaland, wo man bereits seit drei Jahren auf einen 
aten Regen wartet. Was das heisst, erklaren 
igende Zeilen, entnommen einem in Keetmanshoop 
m 7. Oktober aufgegebenen Schreiben: 


“Fast keine Gemiise; kein Obst; wenig Milch; Butter 
ler Kase haben wir seit Jahren nicht gesehen; Ziegen 
id Rinder brandmager. Den Eingeborenen hat man das 
ste Land genommen tnd gerade unter den armsten 
ottentotten und Kaffern ist unser Missionsfeld, und wir 
nd doch alle gliicklich und zufrieden. Die armen Kinder 
adeihen sogar gut bei der Missionskost: Maismehlbrei, 
rot, und Essbares, wie Wurzeln, die sie im Feld und 
usch finden.” 

Etliche Tage spater schreibt uns die ehrw. Schw. 
farie Aloysia aus dem Distrikt Keetmanshoop: 
“Nun muss ich Ihnen doch auch schreiben, mit welch 
‘ossen Schwierigkeiten wir hier in Tses zu kampfen haben. 
der Regen blieb aus, daher herrscht grosse Wassernoth. 
fir besitzen zwar einen Brunnen, an die 30 Fuss tief, aus 
m eine Windpumpe das Wasser an die Oberflache 
achte. Bisher lieferte dieser Brunnen auch immer Was- 
rt, doch nun ist das anders geworden. Zuerst gerieth die 
findpumpe in Unordnung, und die Reparaturen kosteten 
lein hundert Dollars, eine fiir uns gewaltige Summe. 
bendrein traf uns das Ungliick gerade zu einer Zeit, als 
1 Garten bestellt werden sollte. Endlich hatten_ wir 
erzehn Tage lang Wasser, und pflanzten und saeten 
auf recht eifrig. Doch dann versagte der Brunnen, so 
‘ wir bereits seit vier Wochen kaum das Trinkwasser 
ben. Nachbarn, die uns nicht wohlgesinnt sind, gruben 
i Brunnen, tiefer als der unsrige, und schnitten uns so 
» Zufuhr ab. Nun arbeiten wir bereits seit einem Monat 
ran, den Brunnen zu vertiefen, und haben ihn bereits 
auf 50 Fuss gebracht. Wie die Sache enden wird, ver- 
en wir jedoch nicht zu sagen; graben wir noch tiefer, 
hun unsere Gegner dasselbe. Sie haben namlich Geld, 
aber nicht, und sollen dabei Dynamit, die Bohrge- 
schaften usw. auf Borg kaufen. Dazu kommt noch das 
nd der Eingeborenen, das wir mit ansehen mussen. Sie 
en weder Lebensmittel fiir sich noch Futter fiir das 
Vieh. Da miissen wir uns denn so ganz auf den Ib. 
tt und unsere Freunde in Amerika verlassen.” 


Bei den Distriktsverbanden auf dem Lande. 

Durch Raummangel verhindert, vermochten wir 
bisher nicht, die im Verlaufe der letzten Monate 
abgehaltenen Versammlungen der Distrikts- und 
Stadtverbande zu besprechen. Das Versaumte soll 
nun in der gegenwartigen und in kommenden Aus- 
gaben des C. B. nachgcholt werden. 


Die im Oktober zu St. Leo abgehaltene Jahresversamm- 
lung des Verbandes von Sedgwick, Kingman und 
Reno Counties in Kansas verdient es, mit dem Pradi- 
kat “sehr erfolgreich’ ausgezeichnet zu werden. Die 
wahrend des feierlichen Hochamtes von Rev. G. Birren- 
bach, Colwich, gehaltene Predigt behandelte die Nothen der 
Missionen; die Hauptansprachen in der Massenversammlung 
waren auf die Kath. Aktion eingestellt: Prasident Jos. 
Spexarth fiihrte an der Hand eines Freien Flugblattes der 
C. St., den Gedanken: Christus, K6nig der Familie, aus, 
worauf Rev. W. Schaefers, Wichita, tiber die Geschichte 
des katholischen Volkstheils in unserem Lande referierte. 
Redner ubersah dabei die Bestrebungen des C. V. in der 
Kath. Aktion keineswegs. Einem yor Jahren eingefiihrten 
Brauch gemass nahm man eine Missionskollekte auf, deren 
Ertrag, $60, dem hochwst. Bischof Schwertner, Wichita, 
fur die “Vacation Schools” der Didzese uberwiesen wurde. 
Ferner bewilligte die Versammlung $25 aus der Kasse als 
Beitrag zur Jubilaumsgabe des C. V., wahrend die Delegaten 
beauftragt wurden, in den Vereinen die Unterstiitzung des 
Jubilaumsausschusses zu beftirworten. Des weiteren wurde 
auch das Sammeln von Kleidungsstticken, bestimmt fiir 
Indianermissionen, angeregt. 


“Die Herbstversammlung des Clinton County, IIl., 
Distriktsverbandes nahm, wie bereits gemeldet, zwei Be- 
schliisse an: “Mitarbeit mit Staatsverband und C. V.,” und 
“Bestrebungen zur Férderung des Weltfriedens. Ansprachen 
hielten in der Massenversammlung der Prasident des Staats- 
verbandes, Hr. Anton Spaeth, Decatur, die Prasidentin des 
Staatszweiges des Frauenbundes, Frau S. C. Wavering, 
Quincy, Hr. H. Tiedemann, Belleville, Prasident der Sani- 
tary Milk Producers Association (letzterer sprach uber 
Genossenschaftswesen unter Milchwirthen), hochwst. Msgr. 
Jos. Kaup, Pfarrer der Dominikus Gemeinde in Breese (in 
deren Halle die Versammlung tagte), hochw. B. H. Hilgen- 
berg, Kommissarius des Verbandes, u. a. Wie iiblich, nahm 
man eine Kollekte fiir den hochwst. Hrn. H. Doering S. J., 
Erzbischof von Poona in Indien, auf. 

Seine Jahresversammlung hielt der Distriktsverband St. 
Charles County, Mo., am 10. November in St. 
Peters ab. Als erfreulich muss der Beschluss gelten, in 
Zukunft mindestens halbjahrlich, wenn nicht vierteljahrlich, 
zu tagen. ‘Rev. A. Mayer, Geistlicher Berather des Frauen- 
bundes Missouri, Hr. John P. Rehme, Prasident der Kath. 
Union von Mo., Hr. Geo. Korte, Schatzmeister des C. V., 
Frau M. Bresser, Prasidentin des Staatszweiges des Frauen- 
bundes, und mehrere im County wirkende Priester hielten 
Ansprachen. Der Massenversammlung, zu der Vertreter 
der Manner- und Frauenvereine des County sich einge- 
funden hatten, waren Sondersitzungen des Manner- bezw. 
des Frauenverbands vorausgegangen. 


Die im Juli begonnenen Bestrebungen des St. 
Josephs Mannervereins und des St. Marien Frauen- 
vereins zu Fairfax, Minnesota, neue Mitglieder zu 
werben, waren ungemein erfolgreich. Es war daher 
moglich, am 20. Oktober 53 neue Mitglieder in diese 
Vereine. aufzunehmen. | 

Es erscheint angebracht, auf Erfolge dieser Art hinzu- 
weisen gegentiber den Behauptungen so mancher Mies- 
macher, es lasse sich fiir unsere Vereine nichts mehr thun. 
Ein Farmer, der die Hande in des Schoss legt, wenn das 
Wetter, Ungeziefer und andere Misstande ihm. Schwierig- 
keiten bereiten, wird sich gendthigt sehen, iiber kurz oder 
lang sein kleines Besitzthum aufzugeben. Sich Regen bringt 
Segen gilt jedoch nicht nur fiir den Ackerwirth, sondern 
auch fiir die Beamten und Mitglieder katholischer Vereine. . 
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Miszellen. 
Im Laufe der letzten Oktoberwoche besuchte Hr. 
Michael Mohr, Prasident des Staatsverbandes Kan- 
sas, Marienthal, im westlichen Theil des Staates 


gelegen. Hochw. P. Ildefons, O. M. Cap. berief 
auf Sonntag-Nachmittag, den 3. November, eine 
Versammlung des St. Joseph Vereins ein, an der 


sich fast alle Mitglieder betheiligten. 

Hr. Mohr erlauterte in seiner Anrede die Zwecke und 
Ziele des C. V.; ausserdem sprach er tiber die Pflichten der 
einzelnen Mitglieder dem Verbande gegenttber. Auch unter- 
liess er es nicht, seine Zuhorer tiber die Thatigkeit der 
C. St. zu unterrichten. 

Seine Worte fielen durchaus auf fruchtbaren Boden; die 
Anwesenden erklarten vielfach, sie seien Hrn. Mohr 
dankbar ftir seinen Besuch, die gehabten Mthen, und die 
btelehrende Auskunft. 

Welch grosse Schwierigkeiten die unserem Lande eigenen 
Entfernungen der Thatigkeit der Beamten unserer Ver- 
bande bereiten, ergiebt sich aus dem eben besprochenen 
Besuche des Hrn. Mohr in Marienthal. Von seinem 
Wohnorte, St. Marks, in Sitidost-Kansas gelegen, nach 
Marienthal betragt die Entfernung an die 270 Meilen. Er 
legte also tiber 500 Meilen zurtick auf dieser einen Reise. 


Im Fruhjahr 1928 wurde in der von den Re- 
demptoristen pastorierten Alphonsus-Gemeinde zu 
Chicago ein neuer Kranken-Untersttitzungs-Verein 
gegriindet. Als Schutzpatron wahlte man den hl. 
Clemens. Wahrend nun manche alteren Vereine 
gleicher Art zusammenschrumpfen und an vorge- 
blicher Alterschwache sterben zahlt der genannte, 
neugegrtindete Verein bereits 128 Mitglieder, alle 
im Verlaufe von anderthalb Jahr beigetreten. 


Mit berechtigter Genugthuung vermochte daher 
der Vereins-Prasident, Hr. Alex Haag, jiingst zu 
berichten, die Vereinsarbeit sei ‘““bisher von grossem 
Erfolg gekront worden.” In der gleichen Zuschrift 
heisst es: “Unser Verein ist zu jeder Mitarbeit 
bereit und mit grosstem Dank nehmen wir alle 
Zuschriften in deutscher oder englischer Sprache 
entgegen.” 

Der St. Clemens K. U. Verein ist ein lebender Beweis 
fiir die von uns so oft aufgestellte Behauptung, dass diese 
Vereinsform sich durchaus nicht tiberlebt hat, sondern 
uoch immer, und heute vielleicht mehr als je, wichtige 
Aufgaben zu erfillen hat. In England und Frankreich 
haben sich gerade im Laufe der letzten Jahre die alten 


kathol. Unt. Vereine als Trager der gesetzlichen_Kranken- 
versicherung behauptet. 5 


So viel uns bewusst, giebt es in unserem Lande 
nur in deutschen Gemeinden Philadelphias Pfarr- 
gruppen als Unterabtheilungen eines Stadtverbandes. 
Diese Einrichtung ist auf die besonders vom 
verstorbenen Pfarrer ‘Theodore Hammeke _ be- 
forderte Bestrebung zur Griindung eines lokalen 
Volksvereins, als Glied unseres Bundes, zuriick- 
zufthren. = 


Im November hielt die St. Bonaventura Piarred 


gruppe jener Stadt eine gutbesuchte Versammlung 
ab, in der Frl. Irma Seelaus itber die Eindriicke der 
Generalversammlung des C. V. in Salem, Oregon, 
berichtete, wahrend Hr. F. Schuchard, der als 
Vertreter der Pfarrgruppe sich an der diesjahrigen 
Staatsverbandsversammlung in St. Marys, Pa., be- 


theiligt hatte, tiber diese referierte. Der Prasid 
des Propaganda-Komitees, Hr. Carl Sippel,’ 
munterte in einer kurzen Ansprache zur eifri 
Betheiligung an der Kathol. Aktion. 


Unter der Leitung des gegenwartigen Pfarrers der Ge 
meinde, Hochw. W. Hammeke, der zugleich Geistlicher B 
rather des Verbandes ist, verspricht diese Gruppe rege Bg 
thatigung der Aufgaben einer Vereinigung dieser Art. @ 

semerkt sei, dass solche, das foderative Prinzip im eng 
sten Kreise bethatigende Pfarrgruppen, die beste. Gewah 
einer gesunden Entwicklung der Kathol. Aktion bieten. 
diesem Falle hat der verstorbene Pfarrer Theodore Ham 
meke, der dem C. V. von ganzem Herzen zugethan wat 
einem durchaus gesunden Grundsatze zur Anerkennung 
verholfen. j j 


i) 


Dem Andenken Msgr. Heinrich Tapperts. | 

Infolge des Todes des Pralaten Henry Tappef 
von Covington, Kentucky—er starb am 17. Noverg 
ber—wird ein zu einer Zeit vielgenannter Nami 
aus dem Verzeichnis der kathol. Priester unseré 
Landes verschwinden. Es war vor allem der alteré 
Bruder des jetzt verblichenen Msgr. Heinrich Tap 
pert, Wilhelm Tappert, der als Mitglied des Priester 
vereins und Forderer der allgemeinen Versam 
lungen der Katholiken deutscher Zunge als einer dei 
Vorkampfer der Sache der deutschen Katholiken if 
Amerika angesehen wurde. Er unterschrieb am 
erster Stelle die Einladung zur ersten allgemeinem 
amerikanisch-deutschen Katholikenversammlung, ab 
gehalten zu Chicago am 6. September 1887. 
der vorbereitenden, nur ftir Priester bestimmte 
Sitzung, die am 16. Februar des gleichen Jahres 
und zwar ebenfalls in Chicago stattfand, “wurd 
einstimmig beschlossen, einen amerikanisch 
deutschen Priesterverein zu griinden,” der bekannt 
lich im liberalen Lager so unangenehm empfundé 
wurde. 4 


Neben dem zu jener Zeit vielumstrittenen Msgt 
Dr. Jos. Schroder, Professor an der Kathol. Univer 
sitat zu Washington, war Wilhelm Tappert eine 
der Festredner auf dem vierten, zu Pittsburg it 
September des Jahre 1890 abgehaltenen Katholiker 
tage. Er sprach bei dieser Gelegenheit itiber di 
romische Frage. Bereits im darauf folgenden Jah 
hielt er abermals bei gleicher _Gelegenheit ei 
Ansprache, und zwar zu Buffalo, N. Y., ttber di 
Liberalismus. Obgleich er nicht der Didzese Ci 
cinnati angehorte, war er Vorsitzer des mit den Vo 
bereitungen auf die zweite allgemeine deutschamer 
kanische Katholikenversammlung, abgehalten . 
Cincinnati am 3. u. 4. September 1888, betraut 
Lokalausschusses. ; 


Wahrend dieser Jahre stand Pfarrer Wilhel 
Tappert sein Bruder Heinrich als Hilfspriester 
der Mutter Gottes Kirche zu Covington zur Sei 
Als jener das Zeitliche gesegnet hatte, folgte it 
jtingere Bruder als Pfarrer der gleichen Geme 
nach, und in diesem Amte verblieb er, hochge 
von seinem Bischofe, seinen Mitbriidern im 
lichen Amte und den Mitgliedern seiner Gen 
bis zu seinem nun erfolgten er 
sich besonders auf dem G 
und zwar als unentwegter Cac 


- 5 A de ell ee 


